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form the great underlying foundations of public and pri- 
vate confidence. If there were even more headlines than 
there are, the community would deserve no indictment, 
nor even the professions and callings for the time dis- 
credited. For corruption is not universal, and it thrives 
only in being kept apart from the fundamental presump- 
tions of human nature, which is that justice is the common 


reliance. 
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It is an honored maxim that nothing but good is to be 
spoken of the dead. The precept would be more highly 
honored if there were as high a consideration for the living. 
The best good of praise is sure to be wrought while we are 
living and need it, not after we are dead and do not. One 
sees flowers heaped on the mounds of sorrow,—mute wit- 
ness of affection, beauty for ashes. But it is no cynical re- 
flection if we wonder whether they are not partly belated 
expressions of affection, tributes that ought to have had 
earlier and unfading testimony. Of all bitterness in 
grief this is one for which comfort offers least availing 
solace,—that love did not tell its truth, make its repentance, 
and now is haunted by the ghosts of harshness and injury 
that will not down. Why should not the saints have had 
some comfort in the canonizations, which always lag too 
far behind deserving? We may safely run a little risk of 
spoiling those who show they can assimilate encourage- 
ment better than criticisings. With most people the best 
work is done in a sympathetic atmosphere of approval, and 
teachers who go on the principle that the verbal lash is 
the best incentive will never get the results which friendly 
co-operation brings. Correction is best administered in 
the capsules of kindness and appreciation, and those who 
have most to do with managing others learn that to make 
service happy goes farthest to make it sucessful. 
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THE process by which writings of a late date in the Bible 
are attributed to early authors has a curious illustration 
in the fortunes of the well-known paragraph by William 
Henry Channing. One of its latest publishers has set 
it forth, with quotations from other authors, under the 
title, ‘‘My Symphony, by William Ellery Channing.” 
The likeness of names of the nephew of Channing, whom 
people of this generation have heard, and Channing, who 
preached a hundred years ago, is of course the chief ex- 
planation, but the indifference to authorship in a saying 
whose main value is its own idea, and the desire to give 
it the greater prestige of Channing’s name, played a large 
part in the substitution. If this can so easily happen in 
our time, when authorship is a matter of importance 
and literary property is protected, how much more easily 
could it happen in days when there was no such thing as 
property in literature, and when the one thing in mind was 
how to give a book the greatest possible authority, and 
seal the authority of its truth with the name of the great- 
est of teachers! So psalms were given David’s name, and 
laws ascribed to Moses, with little thought that they actu- 
ally wrote them, but simply because they would gain 
acceptance by being associated with these names. Yet 
men are obliged to resign their place in the ministry of 
some denominations because they accept this simple and 


undeniable fact. 
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In an address on ‘‘The Charm of the Incomplete’ a 
professor of art adds most interesting illustrations and 
suggestive thoughts to a subject which must always 
have the charm it defines. He gives a lesson to the 
preachers when he says: ‘Too many words tend to 
crystallize the thought. Well-devised omissions keep 
the thought in solution.” The secret of dulness is to 
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tell it all, Voltaire said, and the conscientious industry 
which is possessed of “the lust of finishing’’ is all the 
more liable to dull the attention by its continuity. The 
art of stopping is quite the most important part of the 
art of expression. It cannot be mere stopping, just as 
“incompleteness in itself—mere defectiveness—is not 
a source of charm.” ‘To stop when one has finished is 
not the really important thing. The important thing 
is to make a finished stop, and to have that delicacy 
which makes an end, like the well-timed push in coasting, 
that sends the mind coursing away in its own speed. 
Many a good sermon or address has been spoiled by 
coming to a dead stop. It is the live stop which matters, 
and there could be no better advice to speakers than to 
regard less what is too often most prepared, the begin- 
ning, and care most to make a good ending. ‘The in- 
completeness of life has this meaning. The good ending 
lies not in what has been finished, nor in what might have 
been done which is left undone, but in what could not 
have been done and never could have been finished. 
Even tragic endings, and the sorrowfulness which death 
leaves, have this redeeming quality. Such incomplete- 
ness haunts us as though it had something to say for 
which it lacked words. As incompleteness makes a 
charm in art, so it touches life’s ending with invitation. 


The May Meetings. 


We need more room. ‘That seems to be the first 
significant symptom of more life in our work, as seen 
in our yearly gatherings. The South Congregational 
Church isn’t big enough to hold the women who gather 
for The Alliance meetings. No church parlors are big 
enough for the annual reception. No Unitarian church 
is big enough for the annual sermon. ‘The vestry of 
Arlington Street Church isn’t big enough for the Berry 
Street Conference. These are all wholesome diffi- 
culties. ‘They show how much Unitarians care for their 
cause. In some way this room ought to be provided, 
even if we have to engage the Harvard Stadium to hold 
us. We need to feel—none more so—that we are not a 
few feeble folk, who don’t care much about our cause, 
but a big brotherhood, with widening borders and grow- 
ing enthusiasm. 

It is well to have our meetings crowded, but it is not 
well that women who have come from a long distance to 
their annual gathering should find it nearly or quite 
impossible to find a place in it because of the crowd. 
Perhaps the time may come when we shall have a meeting- 
place all our own, where all our great gatherings can 
find room, but until then let us have room enough some- 
how. 

Another symptom of renewing life is the widespread 
demand for more evangelistic effort. We have a mes- 
sage. Let us send it forth. As-Mr. Rihbany put it, 
in speaking to the young people: “Why is it that we 
do not burn with zeal to cry our doctrines from the 
house-tops? Our enemies assert that our silence and 
reserve is our only logical position, and that Unitarians 
have no faith to proclaim. But, in view of the criticism, 
it would be well for us to confess that our reserve is 
blameworthy, and that we are so convinced that our 
faith is profoundly spiritual that it needs no missionary. 
The doctrines themselves challenge the attention of 
mankind. No faith has ever spread except through the 
contagion of personality and leaven of character. How- 
ever, if we Unitarians die from lack of exercise, it could 
be well said that it was a good lesson for us.” 

The year’s reports do not show any special advance 
which can be tabulated in statistics. The interruptions 
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caused by the war, in Canada, which has of late been our 
most fruitful missionary field, prevent. But the arousing 
of the missionary spirit is the necessary prelude to such 
an advance, and that seems to be upon us. 

Resolutions seem inevitable in the meetings of the 
Association however illogical they may appear. ‘The 
desire of the fellowship to express its mind on great 
questions in Church and State must find vent. It is 
greatly to be desired that more adequate means be pro- 
vided to secure such formulation for the resolutions as 
they are offered for final adoption -as shall make them 
expressive of the common mind of the Association. 
Several of those offered this year were in such shapeas 
to meet widespread disapproval, and a resolution passed 
by a small majority is like a trumpet giving forth an 
uncertain sound. If the Business Committee, to which 
such resolutions are referred without debate, under the 
rules, would hold a public hearing on them, similar to 
the hearings of legislative committees, where both sides 
could be heard, an opportunity would be given for real 
discussion by those interested, instead of the somewhat 
disagreeable but at times necessary method of starting a 
lengthened debate in the last hours of the meeting, when 
delegates are impatient to adjourn, but when action 
which may seriously misrepresent the Association before 
the denomination and the world may slip through, unless 
objection is made. 

Our denominational name remains unchanged, in 
accordance with the recommendation of a committee, 
presented by the chairman, Dr. Eliot, but written, as he 
reported, by the secretary of the committee, Mr. Wilson, 
who last year proposed the change of name. It has be- 
come evident that the name is so greatly endeared to 
the great majority that any effort to make a change would 
be futile. 

For the first time in a number of years no contest was 
made over the election of officers. This surely foretells 
greater harmony of action for the future. The combina- 
tion of renewed harmony and rising enthusiasm spells 
advance. 


Guarding the Bridges. 


Travellers in England and on the Continent just before 
the outbreak of war noticed that along the whole length 
of the railroads, and especially at all bridges and crossings, 
there were soldiers stationed to guard the line. It seemed 
as if suddenly a vast army had sprung out of the ground, 
for nothing more than to stand where the trains could be 
seen. Of course the object was clear. Before any act of 
war could come, some secret attack could be made which 
would do more damage than a defeat in battle. For some 
spy to blow up a bridge, and thus stop the movement of 
troops, would be a simple matter. So before anything 
else was done it was imperative that the bridges should 
be guarded. 

The seriousness of the danger of blowing up bridges 
in anticipation of war is obvious. But in affairs of peace, 
such as the great interests of denominational duty, a simi- 
lar danger is not always so readily appreciated. And the 
peril is not from enemies so much as from friends. There 
are, on occasions, persons who seem to think that blowing 
up bridges is fun. They do it for pure amusement. To 
light a fuse under some accepted principle and watch a 
verbal explosion is a favorite diversion for both speakers 
and hearers at a conference now and then. ‘The gather- 
ing seems to be domestic in character, and a little humor of 
this sort pleases the audience and seems to do no harm. 
But at every such meeting there is more than the gather- 
ing of people who understand each other. There is the 


_ transportation of ideas to others. It is of the greatest im- 
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portance that that transportation should go on without — 
interruption and to the main purpose in hand. A bonfire 
in one’s own yard, or a little flash of powder for mere noise’s 
sake or to stir up interest and attract attention, is all 
very well. But when something more than one’s own 
yard is involved, when great interests are at stake, the 
dangerousness of such indulgence ought to be considered. 
There is no one with authority to guard the line. Free 
speech is the law of ourland. But that does not mean that 
there should be no guarding the line. It means that the 
responsibility belongs to every one, not to the upper few; 
to the people who rule, not to the rulers who used to rule. 
The line should be guarded just the same, and the re- 
sponsibility for this duty, being divided up among all 
concerned, should be accepted and fulfilled by all con- 
cerned. ‘The man who is shot because some child did not 
know the gun was loaded is just as dead as the man who 
is murdered. ‘The bridge which is blown up because some 
brilliant speaker was having a good time is just as useless 
as though a traitor or spy blew it up. Blowing up bridges 
is poor business. 

Free speech is not lawless speech. And one law which 
ought to make people guard the freedom of speech is the law 
of truth. One man’s truth to his own opinion of the moment 
may be false to the mind of the great mass of those whose 
attitude will be estimated from his utterances; and it may 
be false to his own true opinion, because it may be un- 
guarded in such a way as to produce the very opposite 
impression than was in mind. ‘There is the subtle danger 
that every experienced speaker knows is serious,—the 
danger of leaving one’s own words unguarded so that they 
do not say what was intended, or are converted by the 
understanding of others into harmful and unjust meanings. 
We may blame this upon the hearer; we may say he is 
stupid or inattentive or perverse. But where the blame 
should rest is a small matter compared with the importance 
of not doing the harm. What gives us satisfaction is not 
to know who blew up the bridge, but how sure it is that 
no one can blow up the bridge. Who has not heard with 
a shudder things which it was perfectly sure that the 
speaker did not intend, even intended in exactly the op- 
posite sense from that which was conveyed, but which 
left some critical place unmodified, some word left un- 
protected by definition, some tone which turned sweetness 
into acidulousness? Who has not longed for the invention 
of what might be called an inverse dictagraph, which 
should not expose all that is said in confident privacy to 
public hearing, but which should reduce to privacy what 
was said in public hearing? If there were such an in- 
verse dictagraph we are sure that there would be one in 
the hands of some loyal member of every congregation: and 
every conference audience, so that the moment an ill-con- 
sidered word was spoken, the moment a one-sided judg- 
ment betrayed unjudicial spirit, the moment zealous or 
indignant temper ran away with itself, the inverse dicta- 
graph might be turned on and the visitor be none the wiser. 

For we have the visitor much in mind. We have seen 
him drop in to see what these people are concerned about. 
We have watched his face as a speaker made merry with his 
theme, and read the thoughts as the precious truth at the 
heart of it went up in the air with the absurdity the speaker 
exposed, and we have followed him as he crept out before 
the meeting was over, and have wondered what he thought 
of us. We have not so much wondered as grieved, for 
we know what he thought. We had to think the same 
thing ourselves. But in our case knowledge of the real 
purpose neutralized all bad effects; in his case he could 
not be blamed if he told his friends that the chief object of 
what he heard appeared to be to blow up a good many 
bridges which he observed were still useful and indispen- 
sable in the emergencies of human life, and still retained 
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real value and genuine solidity. To carry out this duty 
of guarding our bridges it is not necessary that any con- 


straint should be practised beyond the limits proper to~ 


safety. There is plenty of opportunity for freedom of 
expression, for saying all one wishes to say in any way he 
wishes to say it, and opportunity where it will serve its 
purpose. ‘The purpose of all such expression is improve- 
ment, and the purpose is defeated if expression takes 
place where the result will not be improvement, but damage. 
No counsel of expediency or of “economy”’ is here sug- 
gested, nothing which could be interpreted as unworthy 
concealment, or any sort of deception. What we have 
in mind is the achievement of truth, and the avoidance of 
such expression of it as counteracts its aim. ‘Things to 
be said should be said where they will be understood, and 
in such a way as to aid and promote understanding. Meet- 
ings of ministers afford full opportunity for unreserved ex- 
pression, and much should be kept for such meetings which 
is often scattered abroad. It is significant and just that 
some such meetings, like the Berry Street Conference, are 
expressly limited to ministers for this very purpose; we 
already guard our bridges, and if we need more guards 
no one can cry us inconsistent. We believe that to be 
wounded in the house of our friends is worse than to be 
attacked by our enemies, and, if our own words misrepre- 
sent us, we have more immediate need to protect ourselves 
from ourselves than from our foes. Bridge-builders are 
as highly to be honored as when the title of Pontifex Max- 
mus conferred distinction. ‘The ideal of our church should 
be to be worthy of that title in the modern world. 


Current Copics. 


Two chronic problems, involving vital American 
interests, took concrete form at the beginning of the 
week. One of these was brought to immediate public 
attention by the presentation at Washington of the reply 
of the German government to the note sent to Berlin a 
fortnight earlier by the President on the subject of the 
treatment of American vessels and passengers by German 
commanders in the submarine warfare which Germany is 
carrying on against Great Britain and her allies. The 
other arose out of the publication at the national capital 
of the announcement that the administration, after a 
full disclosure of the suffering caused by the continuance of 
internecine warfare in Mexico, had decided upon energetic 
measures in an endeavor to put an end to a profoundly 
distressing situation out of which present indications 
offer no hope of a satisfactory issue. Signs were not 
wanting of a purpose on the part of the President and his 
advisers to act with wisdom and energy in both emergen- 


cies. 
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‘THE note from Berlin bore out the forecasts which had 
been made of its nature and scope since an early stage in 
the crisis which developed upon the sinking of the 
Lusitania on May 7, with the loss of 115 American lives. 
Herr von Jagow, the German minister of foreign affairs, 
in a communication which was carefully designated as a 
reply ad interim, reiterated the argument previously 
advanced by German newspaper comment on the subject, 
that the character of the Lusitania as a British naval 
auxiliary vessel, and the presence in her hold of a large 
quantity of ammunition destined for a_ belligerent, 
justified the attack by a German submarine which 
sent the great liner to the bottom. As to the general 
question of immunity for non-belligerent ships carrying 
non-contraband cargoes, the German foreign office 
reiterated the expression of its desire to avoid any form of 
warfare which would needlessly endanger the lives of 


neutrals, and especially of Americans. The suggestion 
in the President’s note that Germany discontinue a 
method of naval operations which could not guarantee 
immunity to neutrals—that is to say, the submarine 
operations—received: no direct rejoinder in the German 


communication. 
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‘THE tenor of the German ad interim note was received 
at Washington with a confessed sense of disappointment. 
However, in view of the declaration of the German govern- 
ment that its pending communication did not embody the 
final decision of the Berlin authorities on the issues 
involved, it was assumed in Washington that discussions 
would be continued between the two capitals in an 
endeavor to reach a common ground. It was apparent, 
however, that the present attitude of Germany involves 
a determination not to abandon the only means which 
that country has at its disposal for carrying on war 
against Britain on the sea—namely, the submarine as 
a destroyer of munitions of war bound for the trenches 
of her enemies. ‘This method of warfare, it was again 
pointed out in the latest German communication to the 
greatest of neutral nations, has been forced upon the 
Teutonic allies by the measures undertaken by Great 
Britain, in repeated orders-in-council, to cut off all food 
supplies from enemy nations, the embargo to affect 
fighting men and non-combatants alike. 
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In Mexico, the need for energetic action to restore 
peace, even if need be by intervention with armed force, 
is presented by the publication, last Sunday, of a state- 
ment by the American Red Cross Society, disclosing what 
may well be regarded as a general condition of famine 
throughout the territory affected by the military opera- 
tions of rival factions, caused partly by the destructive- 
ness of war and partly by the exclusion of supplies from 
various localities for strategic reasons. The action, 
as it was foreshadowed at the beginning of the week 
in advance of the President’s formal declaration on the 
subject last Tuesday, is to include a solemn appeal to 
the leaders of all the factions to abandon their continued 
depredations and incursions, without much delay, in 
the interests of humanity. In the event of a failure 
by these chiefs to heed the dictates of civilization, the 
administration placed itself in the position of being 
faced with the problem of taking further measures for 
the enforcement of demands obviously adyanced in the 
interests of a population brought to the verge of starva- 
tion by the irreconcilable animosities of its leaders. 
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‘THE campaign against Austria-Hungary by the kingdom 
of Italy was sufficiently developed at the beginning of 
the week to indicate its immediate objective and its 
possible future development. The valleys of the Adige 
and of the Isonzo were the two main routes which the 
Italian armies took in the initial stage of the operations. 
The city of Triest, the centre of the region which the 
man in the street in Rome knows as ‘‘ Unredeemed Italy,” 
is one point toward which the Italian advance was 
directed. The other was the northern shore of Lake 
Garda, of which the upper part lies in Austrian territory. 
Up to the beginning of the week the march of the Italians 
had met with no serious opposition, and the Italian 
war office told of successive victories along the frontier. 


It is evident, however, that the Austro-Hungarian general - 


staff, aided powerfully by German army corps, is making 
vigorous preparations for defensive, and perhaps offensive, 
operations at places chosen and fortified in advance against 
such contingencies as the present. A ee eee 
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manders to press their advance against Russia on the 
Galician front, and, in the event of a victorious outcome 
of the fighting around Przemysl, to shatter the resistance 
of the Russians in that region and then to turn their 
attention to the invaders from Italy. Upon the success 
of this plan will depend the answer to the question 
whether Austria will attempt an invasion of Italy, or 
will content itself with holding off the new enemy while 
it continues its efforts, so far successful, to nullify the 
Russian project for the invasion of Hungary, the granary 
of Austria and also the source of some of the food sup- 
plies of Germany. Germany’s unqualified support of 
Austria in the campaign against Italy was plainly fore- 
shadowed by a speech delivered by Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, the German. chancellor, in the Reichstag last 
week, in which he pledged the German people to carry 
on war upon the new foe with unrelenting energy, in 
view of what he characterized as the treachery of the 
former ally of the central European powers. 
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In the midst of the din of contending nations practically 
throughout the Old World, a note of peace was sounded in 
the southern continent of the New World last week. 
This happier augury is the outcome of a series of visits 
which have been exchanged by statesmen of Argentina, 
Brazil, and Chile, the so-called A B C powers, who 
played an important part in the negotiations which were 
aimed at the settlement of Mexican affairs at the end 
of the stormy career of Victoriano Huerta. ‘The upshot 
of the festivities is the signature of a new treaty among 
the A B C powers, of which arbitration and partial 
disarmament are the outstanding features. Argentina, 
Brazil, and Chile, in effect, have decided upon a policy 
of pacification and mutual helpfulness which, it is pre- 
dicted by its initiators, will exert a beneficent effect 
upon the destinies of the entire South American continent 
by ranging the three most powerful states on that conti- 
nent on the side of international order as opposed to 
the chronic conditions of unsettlement which hitherto 
has impeded the progress of civilization in Latin-America. 


Brevities. 


Washington Gladden turned up a rich thought-nugget 
in the following: ‘‘It is better to say, ‘This one thing I 
do,’ than to say, ‘These forty things I dabble in.’”’ 


In our geography days we learned where the temperate 
zone was located, and it raised the question in the minds 
of some pupils as to where ‘“‘the intemperate zone’’ was 
located. This has now been discovered in Central 
Europe and in the naval war zone. 


‘In the rich agricultural State of Iowa it is stated that 
abandoned church buildings so encumber certain places 
that the legislature has passed a law for their disposal, 
for they have “become rotting refuges for tramps, targets 
for the rifles of small boys, and rookeries for wild birds.” 


Jesus not only taught by parables, but he also uttered 
great truths in poetic and paradoxical form. One such 
truth is contained in his assertion to those who would 
follow his example, ‘“‘My yoke is easy, and my burden 
light.” This must have been his own moral and spiritual 
experience, his personal inner consciousness, so deep and 
_ penetrating a truth that all his hard outward experiences 

ere transfigured and forgotten. “ My meat is to do the 

of an, that pent me.” 
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More than ninety thousand industrial accidents oc- 
curred in Massachusetts last year, carrying suffering and 
sorrow into thousands of homes, and crippling many of 
the victims for life. Experts declare that fully half of 
this suffering and human waste could have been avoided 
through means of safety devices and preventable methods 
of work. 


To call a man by his first, or Christian, name is, under 
certain circumstances, a serious and legal offence. A 
Supreme Court has recently ruled, ‘‘To address a person 
by his Christian name, unless the parties have been 
intimately connected, socially and otherwise, is uncalled- 
for familiarity, and therefore insulting to the person 
addressed.” 


When Kepler, sweeping the heavens with his telescope, 
cried out, ‘““O God, I think thy thoughts after thee,” 
he was but affirming his logical belief in the intelligent 
construction and orderly meaning of the whole world. 
Darwin came to the same conclusion when he wrote, “If 
we consider the whole universe, the mind refuses to look 
at it as the outcome of chance.” 


Some of the’ United States Senators are preaching good 
sermons to all the people. Senator Henry F. Hollis of 
New Hampshire recently said: ‘‘The best contribution 
to a neighborhood is an upright career of usefulness. 
The best legacy to a family is a spotless reputation. 
The best way to promote peace among nations is to act 
among nations as a man among gentlemen.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


Force versus Non-Resistance. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Your recently printed excerpt from the Christian Work 
and Life, commenting on the intense interest aroused by 
the series of sermons on non-resistance, raises anew the 
question as to whether it is always wrong to resort to 
force even in the defence of one’s rights. It seems to be 
so generally accepted that the preaching for two thousand 
years of a gospel of peace could and should have pre- 
vented the present awful carnival of blood that one 
hesitates to take issue with the proposition. But might 
there not be place for a different conclusion? ‘What if, 
instead of the failure of the Church, the uselessness of 
Christianity, the present crash of ideas should prove to 
be the inevitable result of the evolution of an ideal made 
possible by the Church as an expression of real Christian- 
ity? I speak not of the aggressor who causes war, but of 
the fidelity to the eternal “‘oughtness”’ of things with which 
men stand true to themselves even at the frightful cost 
of war. 

It is well often to remind ourselves that our conclusions 
are of value only as we “see things whole.” The 
butcher’s lad who stands for the defence of the wan- 
faced “‘newsy,” and meets the burly bully with the 
challenge, “Hit him again if you dare,” is not thereby 
dehumanized. Perhaps it is the very divinity within 
him that prompts him to espouse the cause of the weak 
against the strong. It is because some of us cannot 
see how anything permanent in a civilization worth the 
while can be developed apart from the recognition of the 
sacredness of treaties between nations, that we refuse 
to join in any propaganda for peace at this present time. 
The cost may mount up to proportions that stagger the 
imagination, but we shall have to stand with all the 
force we can command for the religion that is “first pure, 
then peaceable.’ Compromise is a moral cancer! 

C. SEyMouR BULLOCK. 

OTTrawa, CANADA. 
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Mollusk and Man. 


“‘O give me ease and comfort!’’ said the clam, 
As in the mud he settled down content. 

By guarding shells protected from his foes, 
The well-fed mollusk grown quite indolent, 

A slothful clam remained in calm repose. 


Another creature cried, ‘‘Here is no rest; 

I must find food the while by foes distressed; 
And if I would not die, 

I must run or swim or fly.” 

Long ages passed. By dint of toil and strain, 
This one evolved a backbone and a brain; 
And so at last, according to the plan, 

There stood upon his feet, erect, a man! 


“‘O give me ease and comfort!”’ said the man; 
But Nature looking forward was too wise. 
“You will never get ahead 
Without effort’’; so she said; 
““”Tis only he who struggles wins the prize.”’ 
—Enmily Tolman, in ‘‘To a Summer Cloud, and Other Poems. 


Tact. 


BY ISABEL FRANCIS BELLOWS: 


What is the psychological root of the subtle quality 
known as tact, and is it true that if it is not given to us 
at our birth it is impossible to acquire it later? It is 
not to be reckoned among the moral qualities, for we 
know that some obviously immoral persons possess a 
great deal of tact, which enables them to do infinitely 
more harm than would otherwise be in their power. In 
fact, so suspicious are we of persons who are in the habit 
of availing themselves of this gift, whether consciously 
or unconsciously, in their daily intercourse with their 
fellow-beings that we are apt to accuse them of insincerity. 
We are disposed to think that there is something wrong 
about a person who is habitually amiable to too many 
travellers in this ‘‘Piljin’s projess of a Wale.” 

This is not a reassuring theory. It throws doubt on 
the presumption that there is in every one some quality 
which it is worth while to respect, and reminds us of 
what Robert Louis Stevenson once said of the practice 
_ of telling each person what we think of him. “A delight- 
‘ ful plan,’’ he said, “but not calculated to please.”’ 

Why should the flat-footed obtain all the credit for 
virtue and sincerity, and the agreeable friend who for- 
bears to mention our obvious shortcomings be suspected 
of a lack of moral stamina? Because Richard III. is 
said to have used tact in his baleful wooing of Anne of 
Warwick, is that any reason why we should resort to 
the method of his ancestor William, who rolled his 
Matilda in the mud as a means of ingratiating himself in 
her favor? Both gentlemen won their brides, but the 
Conqueror’s methods have not been entirely convincing, 
in spite of his plain dealing. Mr. Rochester tried to 
imitate him as nearly as circumstances would allow, but 
Jane Eyre was not a medizeval princess, and her lover had 
to be taught manners, not to mention morals, at great 
cost, before the intrepid little governess gave him her 
hand. 

Tact, indeed, does not seem to be looked at with 
favor when it comes to wooing,—why, it is hard to say, 
except that as a rule men do not possess the gift in as 
great a degree as women, and therefore have thought 
it better in the past to resort to a display of force in one 
direction or another, to win the heart of the beloved one. 
Neither method commends itself absolutely as a secure 
basis for a happy married life. 

The difficulty in speaking a good word for the con- 
sideration of tact in general intercourse lies in the fact 
that it is almost impossible to put your finger on it as a 
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real quality. It partakes of all the virtues, but is not 
a virtue in itself. It is compounded of many simples, 
but no exact recipe exists for putting them together. 
It is discredited?also by being the tool of the unscrupulous 
and the rogue, but it does not serve them so well as is 
supposed, and the real thing is not often at their service. 
Lies, dissimulation, and flattery are not tact, though they 
often pass for it in minds obtuse enough to seek to 
influence others by these means. No plea can be offered 
for the wrong side of any quality of human nature except 
the fact that it is the wrong side. No other explanation 
need be offered, therefore, for the circumstance that many 
morally objectionable persons have found tact a very 
efficient help in attaining their ends. 

The present contention is that, if some of the virtuous 
took the same means and the same pains to achieve their 
more laudable wishes, the millennium would be nearer 
than it seems to be at present. 

But this appears to be difficult of accomplishment, 
for the reason that one intent on good works is so absorbed 
by the end to be attained that he thinks little or nothing 
of the means. If we have made up our minds to do 
something selfish or shady, we take some pains to clothe 
its nakedness in as pleasing apparel as we can command, 
trusting that it will pass muster without attracting too 
much scrutiny; but when we set out to be beneficent, 
we put on our hobnailed shoes and trample over every 
obstacle, not noticing whether it is a heart, or a cherished 
conviction, or only a little harmless prejudice. What 
harm is done to the cause of virtue and philanthropy by 
these rough methods only the psychologist can guess, but 
that they have wrought mischief is evident to any one 
except a fanatic. 

Of course, in order to accomplish anything in this world 
it does not do to see every side of any matter, for too many 
pathways confuse the traveller. Emerson has said 
that if a man wants to accomplish anything in this world 
he must wear blinders, and blinders limit the vision in 
all directions save that in which we are going. I am not 
defending the Jesuitical maxim that the end justifies the 
means, which obviously stultifies the moral sense, but 
there surely is a middle course between actual deceit 
and trampling about where angels fear to tread. In- 
sincerity is fatal to the joy of human intercourse, but 
who among us does not daily pay a tribute to the ideal 
by uttering sentiments that are better and kinder and 
often nobler than those upon which we habitually act. 
Social insincerities are in the main superficial and 
ephemeral, but they are a somewhat pathetic tribute 
to the ideal, and sometimes they may be even though 
verbally false spiritually true. I am not writing an 
apologia for liars, but it is nevertheless certain that there 
is a meticulous sincerity that fixes the mind on small 
issues which actually interfere with its capacity for 
grasping large ones. Let us seek to be faithful to the 
large truths, and the smaller ones may be trusted to 
take care of themselves; which is not so contradictory to 
the parable of the ten talents as it seems on the surface. 

‘There is no large and no small 
To the soul that seeth all.” 

All this, however, is but a byway to the original plea 
that tact is a good creature, and should not be ignored in 
the race for perfection. But, being a gift, like a talent 
for painting, or a fine voice, how acquire it if it has not 
been bestowed upon us by Heaven? What is real tact, 
and how may we cultivate the use of it in ourselves? 

It is a paradoxical business, for the moment we de- 
liberately seek to exercise it, as we strengthen our muscles 
by giving them play, it loses its finer quality. ‘Tract is 
a means to an end, and the end is to impose our will on 
others, whether for good or bad. How can we make 
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- and suffering. 
the soul, and the “majesty of righteousness’? must be 
_ burned into us. If we can carry our self-reproach, ac- 


people want to do what we desire, without coercion 
or loss of self-respect, or even consciousness that they 
are being influenced? How can we make our benefactions 
agreeable, our notions respected, and our will count for 
something with others, especially those whom we are 
seeking to help. There are occasions when, like the 
centurion, it is best to say simply ‘‘ Do this,” and have no 
question about it; but these moments need not be very 
frequent. 

The efficacious way is not only again paradoxical, 
but platitudinous. We must lose our lives in order to 
find them. We must forget ourselves, and our philan- 
thropical ends, and our own likes and dislikes, and lose 
ourselves in trying to find out the likes and dislikes, the 
notions, the limitations of those we are seeking to influence. 
Probably they are not very important, often, doubtless, 
they are not very good; but to ignore them, to trample 
upon them, or to argue about them is to fail to help 
in the best way and often to help at all, even though we 
may leave useful articles by the dozen, and plenty of 
perfectly sound advice, in our wake. 

Imagination and humility are the genuine ingredients of 


true tact, and when we seek to use the method for small ° 


or selfish ends, these two great qualities must at least be 
imitated to bring successful results. 

It is not the humility of Uriah Heep, but that of Soc- 
rates, that counts, and not,the imagination of the senti- 
mentalist, but of the poet and philosopher, that attains 
to a sympathetic insight of our brother-man. Our 
philanthropists are not always free from a kind of restless 
egotism that too often defeats its own ends; and 
egotism under many disguises does the best it can to 
blind the eyes and block the path of humanity. ‘True 
tact is stifled by it. 

All this is because, as Deacon Bedott said, “‘we are all 
poor critters.” In the dictionaries of the Promised 
Land, the word ‘‘tact’’ will be marked ‘‘obsolete.”’ 


Spiritual Life. 


Never think yourself too insignificant or the thing too 
mean. Youandit have an infinite capacity for absorbing, 
storing away, raying out glory.—J. F. W. Ware. 


wt 


For every suffering heart there is at hand, or can be 
found, some noble task into the energy necessary for 
the doing of which it can transmute the energy of its 
grief and pain.—John W. Chadwick. 


wt 


This imperishable conviction, that if a thing is right 
it will have to be, is the underlying rock on which all 
great character is built; and it carries in it a trust implicit 
if not explicit in the moral government of the world.— 


J. Martineau. 
ws 


Do not blame yourself cruelly, nor think of escaping 
from yourself; but pardon your failures, and quietly keep 
trying till you succeed in gaining that full self-possession 
in equilibrium which is at once happiness and religion.— 
William Rounseville Alger. 


For most of us, sooner or later, there is a realm of moral 
anguish, deliverance from which is only through penitence 
In most men there must be a tragedy of 
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cepting willingly its burden, knowing that we are not 
estranged from the love and forgiveness of God, there is 
a great hope for us all.—Horatio Stebbins. 


wt 


Sometime between the dawn and dark 
Go thou, O friend, apart, 

That a cool drop of heaven’s dew 
May fall into thy heart. 


Thus with a spirit soothed and cured 
Of restlessness and pain 
Thou mayst, nerved with force divine, 
Take up thy work again. 
—Mary F. Butts. 


The Anniversaries. 


American Unitarian Association. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY, REV. LEWIS G. WILSON. 


The work of the American Unitarian Association, like 
that of the average minister, may be divided into two 
parts, the visible and invisible. Nothing is more diffi- 
cult than for a minister to give what to him is a sat- 
isfactory account of his stewardship. He can tell the 
number of people who have joined the church during the 
year, the number who have died or moved away, those 
of his congregation who for one reason or another have 
decided to quit attending church, the children he has 
christened, the calls he has made, funerals attended, 
marriages solemnized, and sermons and addresses deliv- 
ered. But just at this point he realizes that he has 
practically made no report at all of the essential achieve- 
ments of his ministry. 

The part of a minister’s work that justifies his being 
a minister is the invisible part,—the part that cannot 
be tabulated nor put down in the records of his society. 
To accomplish that result it would be necessary to deter- 
mine the weight of thoughts and impulses, to express 
the valuation of a directing idea expressed at the psycho- 
logical moment in the career of a human being, or to 
estimate the work of a sympathetic touch in the expe- 
rience of a human heart. By what standard is one to 
gauge the valuation of a prayer, or the spiritual thrill 
of a newly created impulse, or the unveiling of a new out- 
look at a moment of darkness? To report the work of 
the average minister it must be possible to trace the 
path of a spiritual influence and to measure the power of 
personality. 

The work of the American Unitarian Association has 
its visible and its invisible aspects. Various reports pre- 
sented here by the executive officers and those of the 
departments, printed for your perusal, are intended to 
furnish some idea of the work carried on at 25 Beacon 
Street; but none so well as the officers themselves know 
that these reports, instructive and necessary as they may 
be, are at best extremely inadequate. If I say, for in- 
stance, that we estimate the number of interviews the 
president and secretary have had since last September 
with individuals who have come to them on matters of 
importance, omitting calls of mere friendship and good 
will, as 720, it is not too much to say that they have 
contributed to the welfare of scores of churches, and, 
directly and indirectly, have had decisive influence upon 
thousands of human lives, and contributed (whether in 
wisdom or otherwise) to the solution of many problems 
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where financial, social, and personal interests are at stake. 
And what is true of the general officers may be said with 
equal emphasis of the secretaries of all the departments. 
If, again, I report that since last September I have 
received and answered in the Associate Department 
alone 1,700 letters from strangers who have made in- 
quiries concerning the cause we are here to promote, 
that figure represents only vaguely what has actually 
been accomplished. Here, for instance, is a paragraph 
taken at random from a letter received from one to 
whom Unitarianism had been previously unknown :— 

“T cannot express in words the freedom of soul and the 
deep-down joy that I feel and realize since I have found 
the light which was only a few months ago unknown to 
me. For forty-six years I have been trying to do the 
impossible; that is, to reconcile the teachings of my 
church with my own comprehension of the truth. All 
that was within me revolted, but what could I do? One 
day I read a short comment on the Bible by a Unita- 
rian. “This brought me in connection with the Unitarian 
Association, and now the very longing of my soul has 
been satisfied through the teachings of Unitarianism. I 
have read ‘The Supreme Reality,’ by the Rev. S. R. 
Calthrop, L.H.D., and you know what that means for 
a soul that is thirsting after the truth.” 

This paragraph is offered as a sample, indicating that 
all over this country blind eyes have been opened, deaf 
ears unstopped, and the perplexed and troubled have 
had the gospel preached unto them when most they 
needed to have their minds clarified, hearts kindled, and 
released from the unhappy presence of doubt and self- 
reproach. 

To you it may sound like a parody upon antique theol- 
ogy, but I assure you the following quotation from one 
of these correspondents, who presented it in all serious- 
ness, was not so intended :-— 

“T should like to have your answers to the following 
questions: Who made the devil? Where did sin origi- 
nate? Who is responsible for the existence of sin in the 
world, and what is its purpose here? Why is there a 
hell, and how long has it existed, and for whom was it 
created? Who is responsible for the disasters upon the 
sea and land, cyclones, earthquakes, floods and losses, 
sickness and death? What is the power of sin? What 
is the remedy for sin through all the ages? What are 
the results of sin in time and eternity? Does the soul re- 
tain all five senses after death?” 

(It is a great thing to be in a position where one can 
give full and satisfying answers to all such simple ques- 
tions!) 

Ninety per cent. of the people in this room are 
the stewards of a message whose value is all out of pro- 
portion to their appreciation of it—rate it as high as you 
please and describe it with any number of superlatives; 
for if there is a possible heaven and if there is a possible 
hell in the souls of those who have the capacity to think, 
to rejoice, and to suffer in this world, in numerous in- 
stances that message, during the year that has passed, 
has created a genuine heaven and put an end to a veri- 
table hell. 

On our list there are some 498 religious societies. 
Nearly all of them have church buildings and all the 
paraphernalia for the conduct of public worship; the 
majority have settled ministers and are~ centres of 
liberal religious influence. We all wish that there were 
thrice as many churches enrolled in our Year Book, and 
that this report of our visible strength could be many 
times increased. In some encyclopedia or other at some 
time or other, somebody or other stated that there 
were 70,000 Unitarians in this country. If he had 
absent-mindedly added another cipher or two to his 
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statistics, he would have been quite as near the truth. 
But even so, those of you who realize the mystery of 
ethical and spiritual forces know that the largest figures 
are sometimes practically meaningless, and that a single 
truth dropped into a world of error and illusion may 
turn the tide of thinking for an entire generation. This 
year we have sent out at least 175,000 more tracts than 
during the year 1913-14, making a total of at least 
649,000. Of these tracts it should be said that ‘‘The 
Future of Religion,” ‘‘Twentieth-Century Christianity,’’ 
and “The Crying Need of a Renewed Christianity’” 
have been applied for from every part of the country. 
We may wonder if, after all, this work that is being done 
by this Association through the distribution of our free 
tracts has any real parallel among other denominations! 
Unitarian tracts are not read merely as a matter of course. 
Whoever consults one of them expects that the beaten 
tracks of theology are not necessarily to be followed, and 
it takes some moral resolution to deliberately apply for and 
to read one on the part of those whose antecedents and re- 
ligious connections are wholly at variance with the Uni- 
tarian habit of mind. It must be said that in many 


‘instances these tracts are, by request, sent in plain enve- 


lopes to those who have been enduring a purgatory of in- 
tellectual inconsistency, and, if we should make a list of all 
those who have been won to the religious views revealed 
by these pamphlets, it would easily appear that they 
had penetrated to the very sanctuaries of established 
religion, and made converts to our faith, whose numbers 
can in the very nature of the case never be known. 

This year, in the life of this and all other religious and 
humanitarian organizations, will be remembered as one 
of great perplexities. Beneath all our enterprises and per- 
vading all our efforts has been the ever-present conscious- 
ness of the European war. No one forgets it, no one 
makes plans without allowing for it, no one forecasts the 
future without considering the uncertainties that it im- 
poses upon us, and scarcely a sermon is written or an 
address made which does not reveal a background of un- 
speakable apprehension. Because our brethren in Great 
Britain are suffering, our hearts are also burdened. Let- 
ters from England inform us that nearly all the English 
Unitarian ministers who have sons old enough to go to 
the front have seen them enlist, and many of them will 
never return. From Hungary only the most meagre in- 
telligence has filtered through the censored mails, and our 
imagination is left to picture the desolation which must - 
beset the historic Unitarian church of that country. 
The liberal religious leaders of Germany, who in years 
gone by have shown such a lofty spirit of universal brother- 
hood, and assisted the thoughtful world to the larger and 
saner convictions of the liberal faith, have become silent or 
uttered an occasional wail of confusion and distress. 

Many of the plans we had laid for the year have been 
changed, and in some instances abandoned. ‘The hope 
that we might report to-day large numbers of newly or- 
ganized societies cannot be realized. In the North- 
western Provinces where three years ago we were antici- 
pating the founding of at least a dozen churches, we have 
done well to encourage and foster those already estab- 
lished. In all that great country, partly because of 
financial depression and partly because of the departure 
of thousands of young men to the battlefields of Europe, 
the hearts of the people have been made sick within them, 
and only the exceptional few have kept up anything 
which could be called enthusiasm for our cause. Our 
churches have contributed large stores of clothing and 
given considerable sums of money to relieve the sufferings 
of the wounded and destitute, and even the Young People’s 
Societies and the Sunday-schools have helped in the — 
spirit of sympathetic generosity. We have, as usual, — 


urged the churches to contribute to the cause which the 
Association serves as their agent, and to do it in the full 
consciousness of the extraordinary demands which are 
made upon all Americans. In this connection there is 
one matter which may not be clearly understood by the 
delegates and life-members who are present here to-day, 
which ought to be plainly stated. Understand that the 
appropriations which are this week made in behalf of 
assisted churches and in the interests of church extension 
must be made, not on the basis of contributions which 
were received before the first of May, but in anticipation 
of those contributions which are to be made after this 
Annual Meeting. A church sending in a contribution in 
April, for instance, is paying for work already done, and 
is not furnishing money to be used for the ensuing year. 
We are likely to encounter during the year that is before 
us the real burdens imposed upon us by present interna- 
tional conditions, and if you would have your directors 
go confidently forward to make pledges and to keep them, 
with a due regard for the increased demands that are 
bound to be made, you should see to it that the gifts from 
the churches and individuals are correspondingly in- 
creased. May I not venture to call your attention to 
an article by our treasurer, which appeared in the Associa- 
tion column of the Christian Register on February 4 of 
this year? 
that article Mr. Williams uses the following words:— 

“A review of our Unitarian giving for such purposes 
shows that from the five hundred churches of our fellow- 
ship it averages about $50,000 a year, or an average from 
those which actually give of about $140 per annum. If 
we exclude the twenty-five churches which give the largest 
amounts, we find that the remaining churches give less 
than an average of $70 per annum, which is less than 
$1.50 each week. . . . We find that outside of the group 
of churches which give $200 or more a year (this, at the 
rate of $4 or over each week), the remaining 278 churches 
which give anything average less than $45 a year, or 
about 90 cents from the whole of each congregation for 
each Sunday.” 

Ninety cents a week each for 278 churches! is that a 
record to be proud of? Why do we not adopt a workable 
system in furnishing funds for the”general work of our 
denomination? Instead of making one, not altogether 
vigorous, effort to gather a little money each year for the 
Association, why should not each church make a point of 
setting aside a weekly allowance, keeping the matter in 
the minds of our congregations throughout the year? 
There is probably not a self-supporting church in our 
entire body which could not easily raise at least $2 a week 
if regarded as a matter of duty, to carry on the missionary 
endeavors of the national organization. This is a matter 
which ought seriously to be pondered and acted upon by 
those who return to their churches to make suggestions 
as to the best methods for extending the influence of Jour 
faith. 

A careful consideration of the Southern field by the 
officers of the Association who have visited many of the 
Southern cities would seem to indicate that our best 
work there, for a few years at least, would be that of sys- 
tematic education. Cities like Charlotte, Danville, Bir- 
mingham, Nashville, and Lexington, imbued with the new 
Southern spirit, and entering upon a remarkable period 
of expansion and enterprise, possess many opportuni- 
ties for the propagation of the liberal faith. Indeed, from 
several of these cities applications from individuals have 
come to us for the organization of Unitarian churches. 
But, first of all, it seems expedient for Unitarianism to be 
_ properly explained in the South. Prejudices against it 

ate largely the result of definitions furnished by our theo- 

logical opponents rather than by a careful study of the 
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thing itself. I believe we could do no better work for 
several years in the South than to send competent lect- 
urers, preceded by an efficient advance agent, who 
could give to the Southern people an adequate idea of 
Unitarianism as a natural and fundamental expression of 
universal religion. There are thousands of people in the 
South, as elsewhere, who are wanderers among the 
churches. Sometimes they have traditions, and possibly 
affiliations with other churches, but there is a large and 
growing population that really needs religious expression 
in modern terms. If we can by means of able speakers 
create in the South a new idea of our faith, it will be much 
easier for us eventually to establish permanent and self- 
supporting churches. At Huntington, W. Va., we have, 
under the leadership of Rev. Edwin A. Rumball, organized 
a vigorous society, and we could do the same thing in 
many other places if, first of all, we availed ourselves of 
the opportunity to create something like a favorable pub- 
lic opinion concerning our cause. 

I wish to call special attention to the policy of holding 
ministers’ meetings in different parts of the country. 
Within the limits of New England it is perhaps not so 
necessary to hold such meetings unless there are certain 
special problems that need consideration. ‘The local 
associations, the conferences, and the ministerial unions 
all afford excellent opportunities for professional inter- 
course; but in other sections of the country, especially 
beyond the Middle States, it is practically impossible, 
without some assistance from the Association, for the 
ministers to get together. It is largely due to this fact 
that many an isolated church has lost its self-reliance and 
a proper appreciation of its unique function. It is true 
that our pulpits are free and each church is theoretically 
a little democracy in itself, but it is equally true that min- 
isters need the kind of intellectual stimulus which comes 
from mutual conference. ‘Those who are working in iso- 
lation, especially, profit by the comparison of thought and 
method which such gatherings afford. It might be said 
that there are books and denominational literature and 
periodicals which are at the disposal of all who will take 
the trouble to read; but those who understand the minis- 
terial or prophetic function know only too well that there 
is no literature in the world that can take the place of 
personal contact. There is no printed page that can 
compete with the human voice with its interchange of 
thought and inspiration. The minister’s attitude toward 
life depends very largely upon that of his professional 
peers, and the very substance of his message is often 
created and clarified by being brought into vital relations 
with those who are entertaining kindred ideals and dealing 
with similar conditions. In a religious fellowship like our 
own there is no creed, no formulated and authorized 
body of doctrine, nothing officially set forth to indicate 
the metes and bounds of the thing which we call Uni- 
tarianism. The only definite principle which is uni- 
versally accepted among us is the freedom of the in- 
dividual minister to preach what he believes to be true. 
A dozen excellent cults and causes and reforms all have 
truth in them, all command the respect of thinking men 
and women, all have power to contribute to the future un- 
folding of humanity; and, where each minister is left to 
choose or to reject at will, there is very great need that 
no individual minister among us should be left wholly 
to his own individual thinking. The very dignity and 
weight of our movement depends upon the contributions 
of each to the whole and of the whole to each member 
of our fellowship. We all need the corrective and pro- 
tective influence, not of some authorized hierarchy, but 
of each other, in order to preserve what we all conceive 
to be the saving sanity of the Unitarian message, even 
though we all admit that the Unitarian message is some- 
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thing that no single individual is formally authorized to 
define. 

We are glad to report that special meetings of ministers 
have been held at Manchester, N.H., for the ministers 
of New Hampshire and Vermont, in co-operation with 
the Downing Fund; at Indianapolis, including the minis- 
ters of Illinois, Ohio, Kentucky, and Missouri for the 
ministers of the Middle West; and at Saco, Me., for the 
ministers of Maine. On several occasions the president 
has also met groups of ministers in different places for 
purposes of mutual consultation upon matters of denomi- 
national importance. 

Many a minister has returned from these meetings a 
wiser and happier man, with new light shed upon his 
familiar problems, with renewed confidence in the mes- 
sage he represents, and with an outlook filled with the prac- 
tical suggestions that have flowed from the experience of 
his colleagues. I cannot believe that any appropriation 
made by the Association yields better or more permanent 
results than the few hundred dollars that are spent each 
year in bringing together the widely scattered toilers in 
the great field of our liberal faith. 

This is the ninetieth anniversary of this Association. 
It is impossible that there could have been through all 
these years a religious corporation which could have ren- 
dered a more disinterested service. If you look down the 
long list of officers and directors who have administered 
its affairs, and, having faithfully performed their duties, 
passed them along to others, who, in their turn, have ac- 
quitted themselves with equal fidelity, you will indeed 
consult a roll of honor not to be excelled in this or any 
other land. ‘They have represented every section of the 
country and every honorable calling, from the Chief 
Executive of the United States to the humble craftsman, 
or the busy toiler in the home; but without exception they 
have been men and women of broad vision and generous 
impulses, who, with a high-minded appreciation of the 
work they were set to do, have given of their time, their 
strength, and their inspiration in unstinted measure to the 
cause we are here to advance to-day. 

In a brief decade this Association will observe its cen- 
tennial and at that time ought to present to Congrega- 
tionalism in America something new, vital, and glorious. 

What shall it be? 

I answer without hesitation, it should be a complete 
demonstration of the chief principle that brought our 
free churches into existence; viz., that independent Con- 
gregationalism is compatible with denominational effi- 
ciency. 

We should be by that time able to prove that, under 
freedom in religion, we can command such faith in one 
another, such mutual confidence, such a clear understand- 
ing of our high purpose and the methods adopted to apply 
it, that we can forego our habitual self-criticism and our 
loss of power through fear of some possible encroachment 
from without upon our individual rights, and turn our- 
selves as never before to the things that we ought to be 
doing. Where one is created now we should be able to 
organize a dozen churches; where now we are sending forth 
our free publications in hundreds we should supply them 
in thousands. ‘The churches should learn to instruct their 
delegates concerning the great movements and reforms 
that are sweeping across the world, and give expression to 
those instructions in our general conferences; and our in- 
dividual congregations should by that time learn that 
such an expression is natural and legitimate for a demo- 
cratic religious fellowship. We should have learned by 
that time that our work is our own, not to be weakened 
nor retarded by the spectacular methods pursued by 
other churches; and, whether others understand us or not, 
we should understand ourselves and trust each other 
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enough to bring to bear the entire financial, moral, and 
executive strength of the Unitarian churches of this 
country upon the religious, social, and political issues of 
our time. 

And now, in closing, I believe you would wish to have 
me call your attention to what, after ten years of intimate 
association with the affairs of this body, I consider its 
crowning good fortune.. To-day Samuel A. Eliot com- 
pletes fifteen years as our president. If he could have 
seen it before this moment, he would have asked me to 
draw my big blue pencil through this part of my report; 
but I am only giving voice to those in this audience who 
fully realize what this term of service has thus far meant, 
nationally and internationally, to our cause, when I say 
that the genuine consecration of such a president, com- 
bined with an administrative ability that few possess, 
with good cheer and patience unbounded through all 
these years, constitute a practical and spiritual equip- 
ment possessed by few such organizations. In the 
spirit of fraternal affection, I am sure I express the feeling 
of the delegates and life-members who are present here 
to-day in wishing him continued strength and joy in his 
work. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT, REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE. 


During the past year the directors of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society have held regular monthly meet- 
ings, omitting, as is customary, those for July and August. 
The by-laws require meetings to be held only once in 
three months; but the directors have repeatedly refused 
to avail themselves of the easier programme thus pro- 
vided, preferring to come together once a month. ‘These 
Board meetings are always interesting and are usually 
crowded with business. When the Sunday School 
Society was responsible for its own expenses, we were 
largely occupied with financial problems. Under the 
present arrangement our time is free for the considera- 
tion of ways of promoting better work in Sunday-schools. 

Our regular procedure at the Board meetings is as fol- 
lows: We meet first in the office of the president of the 
Sunday School Society and consider whatever may be of 
concern to the Society as an organized body. ‘Then we 
adjourn to the office of the president of the American 
Unitarian Association, where we become, under his chair- 
manship, a Council of Religious Education, considering 
office and field activities, publications, and whatever 
carries with it financial responsibility. 

The change in emphasis in our deliberations from 
financial to educational interests makes it desirable that 
the officers and directors of the Society chosen at our 
annual meetings be, as largely as possible, persons familiar 
with the subject-matter and the methods of religious 
teaching. This is a matter wholly within the hands of 
the life and delegate members of the Society and is 
thrown out here as a general suggestion. Under no cir- 
cumstances would the officers of the Society attempt or 
wish to influence these nominations. It should be borne 
in mind that the rules of our body require that the whole 
process of electing officers shall rest with the delegates in 
annual meeting assembled. A pre-nominating commit- 
tee is chosen from the floor, and these choose the com- 
mittee that makes the nominations. ‘These nominations, 
when agreed upon, are presented by the committee, and 
are even then offered only as suggestions, since any name 
or all the names thus presented may be dropped and per- 
sons not suggested by the committee may be elected. 
A proceeding more completely democratic it would be 


difficult to contrive. It is a matter for grateful apprecia- 
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tion that these successive committees have familiarized 


themselves with the work and needs of the Society, and 
have presented for your franchises men and women 
eminently qualified to carry forward our specific tasks. 
Incidentally it may be worthy of passing notice that, if 
the nominations presented this year are accepted by this 
annual meeting, the Board of Directors of the Sunday 
School Society will have among its twenty members 
twelve men and eight women. 

The autumn meeting of this Society was held in con- 
junction with the New Hampshire Unitarian Associa- 
tion at Manchester, N.H., on the 21st of last October. 
The president of the Society presided and conducted a 
Round Table Conference on “Our Actual Problems,” 
and Rev. Florence Buck gave a paper on ‘“‘Grading the 
Small Sunday School,’ which has since been expanded 
into Bulletin No. 9. Dr. Jay William Hudson, special 
lecturer of the Massachusetts Peace Society, then gave 
an address on ‘‘’Teaching Peace.” 

The treasurer’s report is full of encouragement. ‘The 
permanent funds of the Society have been increased 
during the year by $4,705.42. Looking back to the 
annual report of 1911, the first after the present adminis- 
tration took office, we find the permanent funds reported 
to be $25,063.14. During the last four years, therefore, 
the permanent funds of the Society have been increased 
by the sum of $9,266.22, a gain of more than 37 per cent. 
This income has come chiefly through legacies. It is 


- quite possible that our good friends who thus remembered 


us in their wills did so before the American Unitarian As- 
sociation became responsible for the expenses of execu- 
tive Sunday-school work in our denomination. It is also 
quite possible that. other friends, making their wills since 
that joint arrangement was made and from now on, may 
have felt or may now feel that such additions to our 
permanent funds are no longer necessary, perhaps not 
even desired. Let me say, then, in the most emphatic 
manner, that we need and greatly want whatever our 
generous friends may be able and willing to leave us in 
this way. All sums, great or small, so bequeathed to the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society will be invested in safe 
securities, the interest only being used, and will contrib- 
ute forever to the support of what we regard as our most 
important denominational work. 

Our permanent funds grow slowly from another source 
—life memberships. The payment of ten dollars at any 
time may, if so stipulated, create any one whom the giver 
may name a life member of the Sunday School Society. 
We are glad to have such memberships created, assured 


. that each person so named becomes thereupon a loyal and 


lifelong sharer in our work. If the sum thus devoted to 
creating a life membership is part or all of a regular con- 
tribution toward the expenses of the Department of 
Religious Education, it will be used for current needs. 
If, however, the money so given is raised specifically for 
the purpose of making a life member, and if that fact 
is so stated when the contribution is sent in, the money 
is placed to the account of our Life Membership Fund 
and becomes part of our permanent investment. Nine 
such life memberships were enrolled last year. We hope 
that an increasing number of our friends will thus join 
our ranks. - 

In still another way churches, schools, and individuals 
have shown loyalty to our body, namely, by continuing 
their annual offerings. Prior to the beginning of the 
joint arrangement between the Sunday School Society 
and the American Unitarian Association most of our 
churches and schools gave us such annual donations. 
Since that date comparatively few have done so. This 
is partly because we have not asked them for such help. 


It isalso in part because many churches and schools have 
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added what they formerly gave the Sunday School 
Society to what they have been giving the American 
Unitarian Association, thus sending their entire mission- 
ary offering in one lump sum to the body having the 
whole financial responsibility. 

This arrangement is; of course, quite satisfactory. The 
main end is accomplished, namely, the financial sup- 
port of our denominational Sunday-school work. When, 
however, we receive contributions addressed to the Sun- 
day School Society, we take a certain satisfaction in it, 
and for these reasons: First, it brings to your denomina- 
tional Sunday-school workers a welcome assurance of 
loyalty and zeal on the part of their friends. Second, we 
feel sure that in raising and sending such sums local 
interest is stimulated. Third, such gifts reassure the 
officers of the American Unitarian Association that their 
loyal support of our denominational Sunday-school work, 
costing them many thousands of dollars a year, is ap- 
preciated and supported, a reassurance only indirectly 
given when offerings for this cause are merged with those 
for other purposes. . 

The fourth reason why we are glad to have the Sunday 
School Society remembered with annual gifts is that 
such things tend to keep alive the Society’s spirit. So 
long as we as a Society were responsible for the support 
of the work and were constantly soliciting and securing 
the help of our constituency we were very much alive. 
But an organization, like’ an individual, is in danger of 
growing dull and lifeless as soon as the necessity for 
exertion is removed. Either a society or a person may, 
in a very literal sense, be killed with kindness. It is for 
us who have known and served and loved the Sunday 
School Society in its days of anxious burden-bearing and 
virile activities to conserve its life and vigor. We have a 
corporate existence. 

It is surprising and not a little disconcerting to have 
devoted Sunday-school workers ask, as they sometimes 
do, whether the Sunday School Society is still in ex- 
istence. True, the Department of Religious Education 
now bulks large in the minds and hearts of our Sunday- 
school workers, gathering to itself the loyalty and en- 
thusiasm that formerly gathered about the Sunday 
School Society. This is as it should be. Our work must 
be done, and the Department of Religious Education 
is set to do it. Let that Department have our devoted 
and affectionate support. Between it and the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society, whose executive functions 
it has assumed, there is no rivalry. But some of us can- 
not forget the years during which the Society was the 
bringer of our heaviest burdens, the source of our keenest 
joy, the recipient of our most affectionate loyalty. Its 
eighty-eight years of honorable history—through eighty- 
five of these bearing alone the burden in the heat of the 
day—challenges our admiration and should command 
our fidelity. As the Society has so long lived, let it con- 
tinue to live in the hearts of devoted Sunday-school 
workers. 

It is not, then, for the benefit of the Sunday School 
Society alone that I call for a renewal of loyalty to its 
organization. Just because we love and are devoted to 
the Department of Religious Education, and to the 
Association of which it is a part, just because we love our 
Sunday schools, and the officers and teachers and pupils 
who are in them, let us sustain, let us nourish, let us 
animate the Unitarian Sunday School Society. Her 
history has been long and honorable. Her present ac- 
tivities, though few, are central and of great importance. 
What future years may demand or bring forth we know 
not; but if we do our part those years will be worthy of 
the devotion and the aspirations of the succeeding genera- 
tions of the noble men and women who since 1827 have 
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here been at work, hand in hand, for the promotion of 
the Kingdom of God. 

Great as is our interest in the affairs of our Society, it 
is surely greater in the actual work being done in our 
Sunday schools and at the denominational Headquarters. 
These matters have been treated in my report as secre- 
tary of the Department of Religious Education to the 
president of the American Unitarian Association. ‘That 
report I now venture to present. 


REPORT. 


The year now closed has been one of marked progress 
in Sunday-school work in all denominations. Our 
church has had its share in this upward movement. 
Cheering word comes to us from time to time of larger 
memberships and growing interest. Better than this is 
the increasing number of our schools that have under- 
taken definitely to improve the quality of their work. 
More and more are churches employing professionally 
trained teachers and superintendents. The time seems 
not far distant when it will no more be expected that 
teaching shall be done without expert guidance in the 
Sunday school than in the day school. It is our task to 
co-operate with the churches, stimulating and meeting 
this higher demand. 

Our people should not lose sight of the fact that the 
work of religious education, if rightly carried forward, is 
highly complex. Precisely because the majority of our 
Sunday-school teachers are and long must be untrained, 
those who provide manuals and advise as to methods 
should themselves be—or should have the counsel of— 
those who are professionally equipped. We can go on 
in the old way with a small office staff. But, if we are 
to give our churches and schools the benefit of the ideals 
and of the mass of knowledge now the ‘common property 
of religious leaders, we must have adequate help. 

The two members of our present staff have had an 
exceptionally busy year. ‘The associate secretary is 
obliged to give an average of two days out of each week 
to The Beacon, but the manifest excellence of the paper 
and the testimonies of appreciation that reach our office 
seem to justify the effort. Both secretaries have written 
or rewritten Bulletins, have furnished articles for Word 
and Work and for the Register, have worked on the yet 
unpublished book of services and hymns, have spoken 
hundreds of times before congregations, schools, Alliances, 
Sunday School Unions and other groups, have held un- 
numbered consultations and committee meetings, and 
have carried on a large correspondence, not only with 
the various States and provinces of our own continent, 
but with other parts of the world. The enterprise for 
Belgian relief has taken some time and labor, but the 
returns have been so valuable, both in help secured and 
in the spirit of brotherhood shown and developed, that 
our efforts have been vastly overpaid. 

The Bulletins issued by this Department are now nine 
in number, a gain of three during the year. ‘The three 
new ones are: ‘‘A Service for the Consecration of You 
by Prof. Francis A. Christie; ‘‘Can Religion be Taught 
in the Sunday School?” by Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot; 
and ‘‘Grading a Small Sunday School,” by Rev. Florence 
Buck, Associate Secretary of the Department. Bulletin 
No. 1, “Organizing the Sunday School for More Efficient 
Instruction,” by Rev. William I. Lawrance, has been 
entirely rewritten during the year. Thirty-two thou- 
sand of these Bulletins have been printed this year, and 
many testimonials as to their value have been received 
not only from our own people, but from leaders in other 
churches. 

The Beacon has maintained its circulation despite the 
advance in price. The editor is enlisting the personal 
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interest of the children in our schools and receives annually 
several hundred letters from them. She has organized 
among them The Beacon Club, which now has about 650 
members, representing thirty-six States of the Union and 
four other countries.. While the majority of these are 
Unitarian children, there are among them children from 
Sunday schools in the Universalist, Congregational, 
Presbyterian, Baptist, Episcopal, and Christian Science 
churches. All of these are readers of The Beacon, all 
have at least written letters to the editor, and many of 
them have done useful service. 

The Beacon has the largest circulation of any Unitarian 
publication in this country, its constituency being those 
very persons—namely, children and young people—whom 
we may most advantageously serve. It is already in 
most of our schools and in many Unitarian families. 
It ought to be in the hands of every young person in every 
Unitarian family inthe country. It is high in tone, con- 
tains no advertisements, and, while so free from sectarian- 
ism as to be used and valued in many schools of other 
denominations, it is permeated with the Unitarian spirit 
and faith. The Beacon should be regarded as a highly 
valuable agency for the promotion of our cause. 

‘The committees working on the services and the hymns 
for the new song and service book have had several 
meetings. Much has already been done; there is still 
much to do before a satisfactory book can be issued. 

Colored lantern-slides made from the paintings by 
William Hole, representing scenes from the life of Jesus, 
have been purchased and are now available for use in 
our Sunday schools. <A catalogue giving the list of these 
and all other slides which may be secured from this 
Department is just now coming from the press. Other 
slides, especially on Old Testament scenes, will soon 
be added until an adequate list is secured. Schools are 
urged to make use of this graphic and forceful method 
of giving Biblical instruction. 

One of the most important pieces of work now being 
carried forward by this Department is the preparation 
of a new series of manuals comprising a graded course 
in Religious Education. This course, which was an- 
nounced in last year’s report, is to be set forth in manuals, 
one foreach year from four to twenty-one inclusive, with 
optional courses for the older grades. It would obviously 
have been unwise to try to bring out all these books at 
one time, even if authors could have been secured to write 
them. Our plan for the production of these manuals 
is to issue each year as nearly as possible at least one book 
for each section or department of the Sunday school. 
According to our grading scheme, there are six such de- 
partments: Kindergarten, Primary, Junior, Intermediate, 
Senior, and Advanced, the first covering two years, the 
second, third, fourth, and fifth three years each, and the 
sixth four years. We have now in process of preparation 
one book for each of four of these groups, and two for 
each of the others, a total of eight. As soon as we can 
issue these, our schools can use them for all the pupils 
by giving the book for each department to all the classes 
in that group. By the time they have finished these 
we hope to have the next issues ready, so that for practical 
purposes the new series can be inaugurated in the near 
future. 

With this plan in view we secured authors to write the 
books for the first annual issue. All these writers started 
out with zeal and courage, each predicting that his work 
would be in our hands by the first day of last January. 
But difficulties of various kinds have arisen and our hopes 
have not been realized. It must not be forgotten that 
our authors are all very busy men and women, having 
heavy demands upon their time, and subject to illnesses 
and unexpected interruptions. We must also remember 
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that we are in part blazing a fresh path, some features of 
our scheme being absolutely new. All this means endless 
consultations, committee meetings unnumbered, study, 
correspondence, and repeated experiments by our authors 
in the outlining and carrying forward of the work. Our 
authors have been devotedly patient, accepting with 
good grace the rejection of outline after outline, and even 
of fully written chapters up to half of an entire book. 
We cannot justly complain of the-delay in completing the 
books in a single instance. All our authors will testify 
that our office has brought to bear quite as much pressure 
as is justified in the attempt to hasten the work. We 
have the assistance in this work of a most efficient Com- 
mittee on Manuals, with six co-operating committees. 
Only those most closely associated with the work can 
know how fine a service these unpaid workers are rendering 
to our cause. . 

The present situation is this:-— 

In the Kindergarten Department two authors are 
working together upon a book which will furnish material 
for two years for children of four and five. This book 
cannot be completed by the time our schools open in 
the autumn, but we will have it ready as soon as possible. 

In the Primary Department a book is now complete 
save for a few teachers’ helps, and will be on sale by the 
first of September. 

In the Junior Department our book has met with un- 
expected and unavoidable delays. The best we can hope 
for is that it will appear at some time during the year. 

In the Intermediate Department one book is so far 
advanced as to give us the confident expectation that it 
will be ready for use in September. Another book in 
this department is promised us by the end of May. If 
this is finished as promised, it, too, will be ready by the 
autumn. 

In the Senior Department a book has been all but com- 
pleted, but by the assent of author and committee it is 
to be largely rewritten. Another book is promised soon. 
How soon we shall really have it we do not know. 

In the Advanced Department a book is promised by the 
end of May. ‘This, too, if thus furnished, should be ready 
by September. 

Looking forward to later manuals, we have five authors 
pledged to write for us, and about as many more in view 
with a good hope that they will undertake the work. 
On the whole, we believe that progress has been as rapid 
as is consistent with wholesome work. We are glad for 
signs of impatience on the part of our churches, for it 
indicates keen interest in this work. ‘Those who cannot 
understand the necessity for delays are invited to acquaint 
themselves with the situation as we confront it. 

While working for better material to place in the hands 
of our teachers, we must also do what we may to help 
Sunday school teachers to understand the pupils with 
whom they work, to know what methods are most highly 
approved, and to acquaint themselves with the material 
to be taught. For this purpose our Department main- 
tains or assists in several teacher-training enterprises. We 
co-operate with the Tuckerman School in a Normal Class, 
held in Channing Hall on Saturdays during October, 
November, and December, the attendance at which is 
gratifying. We hold three Summer Institutes, one at 
Meadville, Pa., one at Andover, N.H., and one at the 
Isles of Shoals. During the last year approximately 
three hundred workers in our Sunday schools attended 
these gatherings, giving diligent heed to instruction 
offered and working together and with their teachers to 
improve themselves in their chosen tasks. In them all 
there is an evident increase from year to year in the serious- 
ness with which our students attend and study. Our 
Institutes, especially, are becoming genuine schools, 
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where eager interest and hard work are increasingly shown. 
Another encouraging feature of our Institute work is 
the number of students who come to us on scholarships, 
their expenses being paid by their own churches. Of 
the fifty-two who were present at Meadville last summer, 
twenty-eight were thus sent, and of the one hundred 
and forty-eight at the Shoals Institute, forty-nine were 
on such scholarships. This scheme is earnestly com- 
mended to churches, Alliances, schools, and appreciative 
parents. It rewards and encourages the faithful teachers, 
and it prepares them for better service. 

During the year now closed and in preparing for the 
approaching Summer Institutes, we have been obliged 
to find help outside of our numbers. At the Normal 
Class, last autumn, Dr. Luther A. Weigle gave a course 
of lectures. He also gave us ten days of valuable help 
on our New Beacon Course. During the coming summer 
we are to have the assistance of Prof. Charles F. Kent 
of Yale University, Prof. Walter S. Athearn of Drake 
University, and Prof. Hugh Hartshorne of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. ‘These gentlemen are to-day among the 
foremost leaders in religious education, and we are most 
fortunate in being able to secure their help. 

The work of this Department grows from year to year. 
Our present staff, reduced by the withdrawal of Dr. 
Starbuck from three to two, is wholly insufficient to carry 
forward the enterprises already in progress. Delays in 
every branch of work are inevitable. We need, and ear- 
nestly hope to have, an increased office force. Whatever 
else may be done or left undone, our denomination cannot 
afford to do less than its utmost for the right guidance of 
its childhood and youth. With them lies the future. 
Through them we can give our best service to the world. 

WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, 
Secretary of the Department. 


Patience with Ourselves. 


We need to cultivate patience with ourselves. I have 
no encouragement for such as have sunk into a supine 
contentment with their condition and attainments. They 
need to be aroused to a holy discontent, to a divine im- 
patience with themselves. Apparently there are such, 
but they are few compared with the many who needlessly 
and harmfully fret over their own lot, their own attain- 
ments, their own little progress in the art of living. 
What they wish to achieve in days takes weeks, months, 
perhaps years. It is well to learn that most progress is 
made by doing to-day’s task well, seizing to-day’s oppor- 
tunity and meeting the present exigency with courage 
and steadfast loyalty to the highest that one knows. 

As to our personal growth in character, if we are faith- 
fully doing our duty we need not greatly concern our- 
selves. Yet it is just this matter of personal growth over 
which many become anxious and despondent. But if we 
do not always clearly see our defects, neither do we see 
our points of strength and our actual achievement. 
Hence the need of patience. It is wise to think less 
about ourselves and more about our duties and privi- 
leges; and, if we are amazed and cast down by a sudden 
perception of unsuspected weakness and unexpected de- 
feat, there is always the possibility of improvement. 
Trust God and ‘‘do out the duty,” leaving the issue to 
God. Then patience with ourselves resolves itself into 
patience with God, ‘whose workmanship we are.’’ He 
is making us while we are making ourselves, and if we 
lend ourselves to His disciplining hand the workmanship 
will at last be complete, a worthy result of the long and 
often weary struggle with sin and pain and sorrow.— 
Philip S. Moxom. 
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The Dawn. 


BY MARY P. SEARS. 


The dawn comes pure—a tender glow, 
The earth awakes from night, 

The sea is still, one ship sails slow, 
A bird flies toward the light. 


My soul in this far, lonely place 
Hath long in anguish been, 

It turns to God’s inflowing grace 
With not a cloud between. 


Glamour. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


The West Wind is up and out; away 
through the pine boughs, tuning their 
slender strings to eolian melodies; through 
the clover tops, setting each red bonnet atilt; 
prying beneath the broad-brimmed hats 
beloved of prim daisy sisters; giving chal- 
lenge to even the humblest little leaf in its 
bravery of spring attire, until it stretches 
and strains from the parent tree, eager to 
follow. What stories might not the wind 
tell of its headlong career! Oh, valiant 
freebooter of earth and sky, relate to us the 
secrets that shall cause the allurements of 
regular commonplace pursuits to pale and 
fade away to less than insignificance! 

Shall one sit at his desk and write homi- 
lies on Education when that musical 
enthusiast, the bobolink, invites the world 
to a select chamber-concert among the 
purple-plumed grasses in the West Mowing? 
Shall one enlarge upon the necessity of 
Discipline and Strict Drill when a devil- 
may-care little bird in the cedars opposite 
warbles with studied deliberation—‘‘ Kivvy- 
kivvy-kivvy,” then, as if no longer able to 
contain himself, bursts into a snickering 
“Kee-hee-hee-h-e-e’’? 

The giant maple beneath my window 
stretches forth its great arms—a million 
green palms beckoning to those beloved 
chambers of upper air, gilded by many, a 
sunbeam, and vocal with the chorus of glad 
little voices. 

To the tragic side of life is the maple no 
stranger. It is scarred by more than one 
lightning-flash, and iron bands have been 
riveted about its trunk. Yet the old hero 
blushes each April with hopeful blossoms, 
and in the May sunshine flings abroad its 
silken banners, root and leaf servants faith- 
ful alike in storm and sunshine to their 
mission of .continuous upbuilding. Is the 
maple a symbol of the life that goes on 
bravely though stricken to the very core? 

Again the pen travels across the page, 
purposefully if with but moderate enthusiasm. 
But stay,—a green leaf-palm taps my 
window-sill! Dear old tree, are you, too, 
conspiring to render naught the most heroic 
resolves? 

I glance down into that bower of golden 
green where sweet lights wander and play. 
On a branch close by sits a diminutive 
creature—a tree-toad, apparently. Close to 
the bark he clings, his large, round eyes 
gazing at me with calm friendliness. I 
can see the palpitating life that trembles 
from gray to green and from green to gray 
in his dainty body. 

“‘Good-morning, little brother,’ I ex- 
claim; ‘‘a merry morning to you!” 

My toad does not seem startled at the 
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sound of a human voice. He answers not, 
but the friendliness deepens in his large 
eyes, and I could swear he was not dis- 
pleased with my notice. Dare I say he even 
edges a bit nearer? 

“Little friend, you look upon a prisoner. 
True, stone walls encompass me not, nor 
do iron bars hem me in. I can even unlock 
the screen door below and go whither I 
will. 

“Duty, little friend, is my jailor. Here 
must I sit and weave a magic spell concern- 
ing the allurements of Strict Drill upon the 
Multiplication Tables. 

“T must prove conclusively that the 
difference in spelling, meaning, and use be- 
tween ‘there’ and ‘their,’ ‘then’ and ‘than,’ 
‘too,’ ‘to,’ and ‘two,’ may be so enticingly 
presented that babes will prefer that knowl- 
edge to hooking apples or swinging on a gate. 
I am positive which I prefer, but’’— 

My toad gazes at me, fairly overflowing 
with kindness and a delicate sympathy. 

“‘Ah, wise little creature, you feel for me. 
Perhaps your life has its burdens as well. 
Do your pupils look out of the windows 
instead of working on their Long Division? 

“But that drift of silver-elm blossoms 
against the blue of a May sky—is it not a 
thing of rarer fascination than all the Long 
Division in the universe? That golden 
robin shrilling among the branches will 
pattern his hanging nest to laws more un- 
failingly followed than humanity will ever 
realize in its adding, subtracting, multiplying, 
and dividing. 

“But we must all learn to ‘do’ our prob- 
lems? True, and I must away to mine. 
Don’t go, little brother! When my ‘stint’ is 
completed, we’ll resume this conversation.” 

On drives the pen industriously as the 
golden morning wears to its full perfection 
of noontide. I glance occasionally at my 
tree-toad, and there he sits in unruffled 
repose. A feeling of comradeship steals 
between us. He is my tree-toad. He does 
not seek the casement of the musical critic 
next door, evidently preferring my society. 

In the course of time two youthful 
seekers after knowledge penetrate my den 
with embarrassing questions of cause and 
effect to be discussed. 

“‘Say, does the world really turn round?” 
demands the younger, evidently bent upon 
getting ahead of his slower brother. 

They are informed that it doubtless does, 
and that it isn’t our fault and we can’t 
help it. The older laddie bursts forth 
with grief and indignation, ‘Then why 
doesn’t our back yard get into our front 
yard sometimes?”’ 

It is an awful moment, weathered to the 
best of our feeble ability. 

With the duplicity born of long.experience 
we call attention to the tree-toad, and 
descant upon his obvious virtues. 

“Don’t see ’im,’’ remarks Brother, wrink- 
ling his bonny brows in frantic endeavor. 

“T do,” says Little Brother, with blind 
faith, gazing in exactly the opposite direc- 
tion. 

‘What makes he have such a long tail?” 

At this critical juncture a hand-organ 
is heard, and away rush the little feet to 
new exploration. 

Just before luncheon, happening to glance 
at the maple branch, our friend is seen in 
exactly the same position of amiable con- 
templation, 
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“How strange that he keeps in one spot 
solong!” Like a lightning-flash this thought 
is followed by a sensation of coldness as 
from some great and unexpected shock. 

A rush for the opera-glasses—a stretch 
far, far out of the window! The truth 
comes home uncompromisingly! 

Our tree-toad, faithful comrade, sym- 
pathizer, the toad who preferred us, is just 
a kriot or swelling in the branch of the 
old maple! 

What is that sensation in the mind, that 
peculiar quality, which makes inanimate 
objects assume the appearance and all the 
characteristics of the animate? When the 
lights are brought in, the corner of the dining- 
room mantel throws on the wall a shadow of 
a surly, relentless face. There it is—firm 
lips, iron -jaw, beetling brows! ‘Dr. 
Driver,’ we call him, and the children gaze 
with undiminished awe, though knowing 
him to be but a shadow. 

The autumn pumpkins seem to laugh 
and ogle from the yellowing cornstalks, 
while the crook-necked squashes have an 
anxious air as of a busy, overworn house- 
mother who finds it difficult to keep up 
appearances on a meagre income. ; 

The branches of our English elm furnish 
a tipsy-looking rooster, perpetually reeling, 
season after season, in fatuous pursuit of a 
triumphantly provoking chick. Another tree 
contains the profile of an Indian chief, ever 
gazing sombrely westward. 

Glamour, the Scotch call it,—‘‘that sup- 
posed charm upon the eye that causes it 
to see things as different from what they 
really are.” 

_ Do we, in fact, see wrong? In spite of the 
illumination of truth, my tree-toad has 
clung to the maple bough through winter’s 
cold and is still my comrade in a new spring. 
“Dr. Driver” glowers sombrely whenever the 
evening lamp is lighted. My bacchanalian 
rooster pursues his scornful foe as vainly as 
for the past twelve years. 

Truth may be truth, yet one is sometimes 
tempted to echo Brother’s complaint, and 
inquire, ‘‘Then why doesn’t our back yard 
get into our front yard sometimes?”’ 


Our “ Unpreparedness” in Diplomacy. 


Our ‘‘unpreparedness”’ in diplomacy is fat 
greater than out unpreparedness in war, and 
it is far more dangerous. It is the office of 
diplomacy to make an unjustifiable war im- 
possible. It is the office of diplomacy to 
make a nation intelligent and responsible in 
the uses of patriotism. It is the office of 
diplomacy to school the state in the principles 
of international morality. Under the guid- 
ance of wise and consistent diplomacy, the 
citizens of a state ought never to be placed 
in the dilemma of apparent disloyalty or of 
supporting the government when in the 
wrong. The dilemma ought to be antici- 
pated and provided against. I believe that 
the profession of diplomacy has the greatest 
opportunity, among all the professions in 
this country, for advanced ethical instruc- 
tion and leadership. And if the ethical chal- 
lenge of the war arouses the nation to a 
sense of its deficiency in this regard, and 
to a determination to meet its obligations, 
we may justly hope that the nation will in 
due time assume a place of commanding in- 
fluence in the sphere of international morals. 
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. But we have much to learn, and possibly 


much to practise, before we can speak with 
authority. I doubt the estimate which some 
are inclined to place upon the influence of 
the United States in any diplomatic settle- 
ment of the issues of the present war.— 
William J. Tucker, in the Atlantic. 


An Every-Member Canvass. 


BY ALBERT BOWEN. 


Confronted by the annual deficit, the new 
board of trustees of the Unitarian church 
at Rochester decided that it was high time 
the church was put on a business basis. 
Stimulated by the success of numerous cam- 
paigns in the city for special funds, an inves- 
tigation was started. It soon became 
evident that the surest and most satisfactory 
way to finance a church was by an Every- 
Member Canvass. This method was es- 
tablished by the business men back of the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement, and 
doubled the contributions for foreign missions 
in America in five years. With the co-oper- 
ation of the local secretary of that Move- 
ment a plan was soon worked out to suit 
the church. 

The congregation at a business meeting 
heartily approved of the plan to secure 
larger support, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to carry it through. A budget 
was presented covering all church activities, 
and calling for a 60 per cent. increase in regu- 
lar subscriptions besides the large deficit for 
the past year. This was also approved, with 
the understanding that there should be no 
further calls for money during the year. 
Previously every activity had to raise it 
own funds, and appeals were frequent. 

It was found that there were about three 
hundred names on the church lists, of whom 
one hundred and thirty were supporting the 
church, an unbusiness-like situation on the 
face of it. Twenty-two men and eighteen 
women were easily secured to take part in 
the canvass. These met at supper and 
had the Every-Member Canvass idea care- 
fully explained. They met again two days be- 
fore the canvass, and were divided into teams 
of two each and assigned to various districts 
of the parish, no team having more than 
fifteen families to see. 

Meantime every possible means of pub- 
licity had been used to acquaint the congrega- 
tion with the financial situation of the 
church and the proposed remedy. A very 
carefully prepared letter was sent to every 
member, stating the plan and appealing to 
his loyalty. It was also emphasized that 
each could help by staying at home to greet 
the visiting team on Sunday afternoon, 
April 25, from two to seven o’clock. 

The day was warm and pleasant and one 
to tempt the most interested out of doors. 
So, when the writer found only three of the 
first nine names at home he began to wonder 
what the outcome would be. Others were 
more fortunate. The teams met for supper 
at the parish house to report their successes, 
and formed a most enthusiastic group of 
Unitarians. Everywhere they had been 
welcomed most cordially, old members were 
endued with the new spirit, members who 


had never subscribed gladly made pledges, 


mere names became personalities, regular 


contributors doubled their subscriptions. 
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As a result of the one afternoon’s effort the 
deficit was practically paid, fifty new sub- 
scribers were secured, and the weekly pledges 
increased 25 per cent. The teams did not 
rest till every member was seen, and an ap- 
peal made to the out-of-town members. 
Consequently subscription cards and money 
kept flowing in till the night of the annual 
meeting, when it was announced that the 
entire budget had been subscribed by 230 
individuals, an increase of 75 per cent. in 
the number of subscribers! Nothing like it 
had ever been known in the Rochester 
church. Though without a minister, the 
members have become most loyal and en- 
thusiastic in their support of the church 
and its splendid social-service work. An 
Every-Member Canvass is the finest thing 
that can happen to a church. 

Any church that wishes to get on its feet 
financially should try this plan. The local 
secretary of the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment in any city will gladly supply informa- 
tion. We Unitarians should be more ready 
to adopt ideas worked out by other churches 
and co-operate in the various union efforts 
for better communities. 

RocHester, N.Y. 


Literature. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO SERMONS. By 
Members of the University Faculties. Ed- 
ited by Theodore Gerald Soares. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press. $1.50 net. 
In the nearly twoscore sermons which make 
up this volume we have come upon very few 
expressions which are not fully in line with 
the best Christian thought of the time. Mr. 
Soares contributes an essay of real worth on 
“The Need of Power in American Preaching.” 
Ernest De Witt Burton writes concerning 
“The Salt of the Earth,’ while ‘‘The Pro- 
phetic Attitude in Religion”’ forms the sub- 
ject of Mr. Powis Smith’s sermon. Other 
sermons in thought and feeling much stronger 
than is the average sermon are, “‘The Test 
of Religion,’ ‘“‘The Revival of Idealism,” 
“Has the Church a Mission for the Modern 
World,” and “The Dignity of the Christian 
Message.”’ It is from the last-named sermon 
that we quote a line or two concerning 
creeds :-— 


Creeds are waymarks pointing to vic- 
tory over lower ideals, the declaration of 
the ever-restless divine spirit of man for 
larger independence and life. Creeds are 
necessarily iconoclastic: they must shatter 
contemporaneous ideals, and they must like- 
wise expect to be broken when their own 
time is served. There never yet has been a 
creed in Christianity suited to all men of all 
times; there probably never will be such an 
anomaly unless all Christians refuse to grow, 
and it is in the spirit thus implied that the 
entire volume is conceived. 


THE STORY OF THE Mary FIsHER HoME. 
By Mary A. Fisher. New York: The Shake- 
speare Press.—The worthy charity which 
Miss Fisher has founded in recent years is 
well known to New Yorkers and others, but 
is scarcely as familiar to New Englanders as 
it deserves to be. It is, in brief, a home 
“for those who have labored in literature, art, 
education, music, or any of the various pro- 
fessions.”” The story of its founding and 
subsequent support forms the substance of 
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the little unpretentious volume. Originally 
established at Mount Vernon, N.Y., in the 
famous Poe cottage, it has now widened its 
borders, a rural ‘‘home’’ at Tenafly, N.J., 
having been added to the property of the 
institution. The scope of the work will be 
seen as one reads the book by Miss Fisher 
and notes how many more or less comical and 
pathetic personages have at various times 
been given shelter in. these two homes for 
the otherwise homeless. Incidentally, the 
story of the Home and its doings should move 
the charitable to render assistance to Miss 
Fisher in her good work. 


Magazines. 


In the June American Magazine Ellis 
Parker Butler tells a boy’s story, entitled 
“The Son and Father Movement.” Other 
fiction is contributed by Walter Prichard 
Eaton, who tells the first of a new series of 
love stories; Rebecca Hooper Eastman, 
whose story is entitled ‘‘Their Second 
Meeting”; David Grayson; and George 
Fitch. Ida M. Tarbell contributes another 
article in her business series, entitled ‘‘The 
Golden Rule in Business’”’; Margaret Anglin 
writes a narrative of personal stage advent- 
ures; a Jew contributes an autobiograph- 
ical article, entitled ‘‘What it Means to 
Be a Jew”; Ring W. Lardner writes an 
amusing baseball article; Ernest Poole 
writes a war article with first-hand glimpses 
of the Germans, and Hugh S. Fullerton 
writes, ‘‘How Women Voted in Chicago.” 
Humorous contributions are made by James 
Montgomery Flagg and Edwin L. Sabin. 


Two of the most striking features of the 
June St. Nicholas are of special interest to 
boys who are interested in practical me- 
chanics: ‘‘Model Aéroplanes,” by Francis 
Arnold Collins, and ‘‘A Home-made Swim- 
ming-pool,’”’” which ought to appeal to the 
whole family, for it shows how, with small 
cost and effort, a perfectly satisfactory 
swimming-pool can be made on anybody’s 
lawn. ‘‘Jacopo, the Little Dyer,” is a pict- 
uresque story by Catherine D. Cather of 
the Venetian childhood of the great painter 
Tintoretto. A unique collection of quaint 
short tales included in ‘‘Chinese Fun and 
Philosophy’”’ were gathered together by an 
army chaplain in China in order to amuse 
his wounded soldiers in the hospital. The 
Art of Batting’ is an unusual baseball 
article by Billy Evans, who has collected 
the opinions of Cobb, Lajoie, and other 
famous batsmen, together with many good 
baseball photographs and thrilling anec- 
dotes. Ruth Hays contributes a story call 
“Greencap,” after the good-natured goblin 
who stiaightened out little Sarah Jones’s 
family difficulties. Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett’s serial, ‘‘The Lost Prince,” still 
gains in interest, and the other St. Nicholas 
serials are all moving toward their climax. 
The June number also sees the boys of 
“Chained Lightning”’ well across the border 
of Mexico and already having thrilling ad- 
ventures. ‘‘The Strange Story of Mr. 
Dog and Mr. Bear’’ continues to be just 
what the very little folk want. There are 
several poems and other stories, the St. 
Nicholas League continues its interest, while 
“Nature and Science for Young Folks” 
contains this month some very unusual 
features. 
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The Home. 
Good Clocks. 


At noon and midnight, day by day, 
The good clocks everywhere 

Fold close their hands and hold them up, 
To make their little prayer. 


They make their prayer together all 
Who truly vigil keep, 
At busy noon when we forget, 
At midnight while we sleep. 
—Abbie Farwell Brown. 


Five from the Front. 
(1778, 1862, 1870, 1899, 1915.) 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


Written with a soft black pencil on coarse 
gray-white paper (and much rubbed in con- 
sequence), it had come to us direct from the 
trenches before Rheims; and it was while 
carefully tucking it away among similar 
keepsakes that we came across the other old 
war-letters here spread out before you. Yel- 
lowed and stained with the years, these five 
creased and crumpled sheets represent as 
many wars, extending through three sepa- 
rate centuries. All five of them were written 
under difficulties, were long on the way, were 
received with relief and rapture, and all 
breathe the same brave disregard of danger 
and hardship, the same courage and a cheeri- 
ness most marvellous, while all, likewise, 
admit occasional fatigue and join in hearty 
condemnation of dampness and mud. 

Of those who wrote them one lived long 
and happily with the Nancy to whom the first 
letter is addressed; one came from Berlin 
to New York in the early seventies to found a 
large and prosperous:family: jand one re- 
turned, well and all-there, from the Philip- 
pines to settle as a physician in the Mid-West; 
while he who wrote from Harewood Hospital 
fell before Fredericksburg in defending the 
colors he had loyally guarded during several 
engagements. Who shall say what may still 
be in store for him who wrote the letter from 
battle-torn France? May his missive, with 
many million others written and despatched 
in these last months, hereafter be shown as 
a relic of the very last war ever fought, as 
one of the very last letters sent home from 
any front! 

Veg 
Camp ON RHODE ISLAND, 
Oct. 14, 1778. 

My dearest Nancy,—I sit down amid the 
noise and clamor of war just to inform you 
we are well and in good spirits. We landed 
on the island Sunday morning and marched 
about four miles towards Newport, where 
we encamped. We should have marched 
towards the enemy’s works on Wednesday 
morning, but we had a very tedious storm, 
which prevented us. We shall go forward 
as soon as weather permits, I suppose, and 
make a stand without the works of the enemy, 
who are all now retreated within those works. 
We hope we shall burgoyne them all soon. 
The French fleet sailed on Monday in pur- 
suit of some English ships; we do not 
know what success they have met with. 

Oh, I wish you could peep into our den 
and see how we live, five or six of us in a tent 
about eight foot square, lying on the ground 
with a canteen for a pillow! Night before 
last our tents all blew down, and we were 
obliged to take shelter wherever we could 
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find it. It would be pretty tolerable if it 
were fair weather all the time, but these 
ozenbirg houses are not so clever in rainy 
weather. Who wouldn’t be a soldier! I 
should write more fully, but I am called 
away, so must conclude, praying that I 
may have health and fortitude and do proper 
through the campaign, and when it is over— 
you know what! My dear girl, I am, 
Your friend, 
Henry H. 
LE 


HAREWOOD HOSPITAL, 
September, 1862. 


Dear Brother,—My wound is nearly closed, 
but the bone has not yet joined, so it will 
be some time before I can handle a musket. 
My position as color guard is a desirable one 
when there is no fighting——no guard nor 
fatigue duty, and drill or not, just as I please. 
Nothing to do but to keep my equipments 
bright and follow the colors when ordered out, 
but in action I am in front of the American 
flag, and I must stick by the flag—an excel- 
lent place to get shot in. I did not leave my 
post at Bull Run till the captain ordered me 
out of the fray to see the surgeon. 

Only once on a night march from the Rap- 
pahannock, when it had been raining for 
two days and we marched on stiff, lame legs 
in the pitch-darkness through a Virginia road 
with the clay above our ankles, slipping at 
every step, until two o’clock next morning, 
did I ever regret being a soldier in the cause 
of my country. ‘Two-thirds of our regiment 
fell exhausted and lay down till morning in 
the mud where they fell. It was three days 
before we had our regiment together again. 

With love to you and my other dear friends 
at home, 

Epwin. 
III. 
BEFORE METz, 
Sept. 11, 1870. 

. On August 15 we rode through Pont-a- 
Mousson, where there was nothing to be seen 
but sky and soldiers, soldiers. ‘The middle 
of the street was all taken up with artillery, so 
we dragoons had to ride on the sidewalks 
right across the little town and out and further 
along to anyother small place, where we made 
a four hours’ halt. ‘Three of us were billetted 
on a baker, in whose bakeshop we had to 
put up our horses for want of a stable. We 
explained to him as best we could that it 
was only going to be for a little while, and 
his old mother made coffee for us and fed us 
on bread and fromage de Brie. At four or 
thereabout we were on the march again, and 
after several hours of it reached a little grove, 
where we halted to eat and to see to our 
horses’ hoofs and our saddles and _ bridles. 
On command we mounted, galloped through 
a big field, up a high hill, and right into the 
enemy’s cavalry, whom we drubbed finely. 
I got a nasty sabre cut across the chin, which 
the doctor first sewed up and then criss- 
crossed with sticking-plaster; then up a-horse 
again and at the enemy again, and once again. 
Now we’re lying here,—for weeks it seems to 
me, and who knows how much longer it’s 
going to be?—a long and lazy time in which 
we do all sorts of things and write home- 
letters 

JuLius. 
IV. 


Ex, DEposiras, 
Nov. 25, 1899. 


Dear Edwin,—Keep on addressing my let- 
ters to Manila, as they will be forwarded. 
We are not very far from Manila, but still 
are on the outposts. We marched from 
Maraguina to this camp in a pouring rain 
and with our packs on our backs. ‘The road 
in places was knee-deep in mud and water; 
the mud got into our shoes and got ground 
into our socks. We had rain for several 
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days, and were in leaky tents with no chance 
to dry anything. 

We sleep in all our clothes, and have a 
loaded gun ready to pick up for a night 
alarm. I think the worst of the war is over 
here, but there will still be some fighting. 
One bother is that we can’t go anywhere 
without rifle and gun. We go to swim in 
a creek, but some have to stay on guard over 
us for there may be bolomen with knives 
among the bushes. JI am sending some five- 


cent stamps marked ‘ Philippines” for 
Arthur’s collection. 
With love to you all, 
ROGERS. 


We 


THE TRENCHES, 
Jan. 5, 1915. 

Dear ,—You will have received my 
letter of mid-December. I reached Tahure 
on the 18th, had a company handed over 
to me immediately, and advanced to the 
front on the 20th. ‘The enemy, as you may 
have seen from the papers, for four days 
most violently attacked us, pelting us with 
thousands of heavy grenades without doing 
more than slightly to damage our trenches. 
Our loss in lives was, in proportion to the 
quantity of their ammunition, quite ridicu- 
lously small. The infantry then made a 
halting attack, which we repelled with great 
losses on their side. So you see I’ve once 
more arrived just in time to be in the thick 
of it! My company and I celebrated Christ- 
mas, and since then we are having quieter 
times in the trenches. 

We are well cared for, are in good con- 
dition and in excellent spirits, though we 
don’t like to wait much longer before ad- 
vancing again. All of us are sure we are 
moving towards a satisfactory ending in 
spite of the great hardships we must all 
endure. 

The enemy’s infantry, on the contrary, 
are positively slack, and have to be driven 
into every attack by their officers, else they’d 
not go ahead. This afternoon we advance 
a little way into trenches not quite so tur- 
bulent as our last ones, but really, the 
madder the better. My heartiest good 
wishes for your birthday, and may we cele- 
brate the next one together! 

With love and sine 


Their Strange Guest. 


Jimmie was only six, but he knew what 
wolves were. He had loved to hear stories 
read about the wolves of the forest, and other 
stories in his books about Mr. Wolf and Mrs. 
Wolf; and there were pictures of Mr. Wolf 
in a cap and coat. 

When one morning he heard his father 
say that Mr. Wolf was coming to dinner, 
Jimmie went away by himself and sat down 
to think it over. It seemed strange that one 
of these people right out of a story-book 
was coming to see father and mother. 

He began to grow afraid. It seemed as if 
he could not meet this dreadful Mr. Wolf. 
When it was time for dinner, and the guest 
had arrived, Jimmie was nowhere to be 
seen. A thorough search was begun, and 
at last he was found hiding in a closet. 

“Come out, Jimmie!’’ said his father. 
“‘What’s the matter?” 

“T’m afr-a-a-i-d of Mr. Wolf!’ wailed 
Jimmie. ; 

“Mr. Wolf won’t hurt you. Come out!” 
And Jimmie was gently pulled into the 
room. 

“See, here is Mr. Wolf! He’s a cod 
man, and likes little boys.” ‘ 
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“Ts that Mr. Wolf?” queried Jimmie, in 
great surprise. 

“Yes, that is Mr. Wolf. What is there 
so strange about him?” 

Jimmie pulled down his father’s head, and 
whispered in his ear, “‘Why, I didn’t know 
he had a people’s face!’’—Selected. 


The Cheer-up Club. 


There were five of them, if you counted 
the baby; and they formed a club, the 
Cheer-up Club. Of course, mamma began 
it,—mamma began all the nice things that 
pleased every one. 

“What shall we do now, mamma?’’ 
Debbie had asked one rain-stormy day. 
And mamma had looked down the scale of 
four dubious little faces, from Austin’s down 
through Clem’s and Debbie’s to Jesse’s (the 
baby wasn’t dubious), and then she had said, 
“Tet’s join a club.” 

So that was the way it came about, They 
were ‘“‘truly’’ laws and by-laws in a blank 
book, written out in Austin’s very best 
writing; and you paid your fines—when 
you were solemn, and there wasn’t any 
need of it, you know—into the funny little 
tin trunk on mamma’s bureau. When the 
trunk was all jingly with pennies, the club 
was going to cheer somebody up with them, 
somehow. 

“Oh, my!’ cried Debbie between the 
third and fourth bites of her johnny-cake. 
“T’m ’fraid this is going to be a dreadful 
busy day!” 

“Well, maybe; but I can’t think of a 
single person to be cheered up,’’ said Austin, 
thoughtfully. 

Papa glanced out of the window. “I 
can,” he said. ‘‘There’s lots of folks. First 
of all, there’s Mother Nature; the dear old 
lady looks all out of sorts.’ 

The Cheer-ups laughed. 

“But who else, papa?’’ asked Debbie, 
eagerly. ‘“‘I want a case.” 

“Well, then, Uncle Nahum ‘Trott. He 
always has rheumatism on days like this, 
and his poor old muscles almost tie up in 
hard knots.” 

“T’ll try to tend to Uncle Nahum,” Debbie 
said, with her round little face full of com- 
passion. 
~ Mamma laid down her fork with a sudden 
little click. ‘“‘I’ve thought of a case,’’ she ex- 
claimed, “‘for one of you! Let’s see, first’’— 

“Me, mamma!’ cried Jesse, excitedly. 

“Well, you, dear. Mrs. Butterworth’s 
lame Christy went to the hospital yesterday, 
and she couldn’t go with him. It almost 
broke her heart.” 

“Oh,” murmured Jesse, pityingly; ‘‘but 
I’m ’most sure I’m too little for such a big 
cheer-up-ing as that, mamma.”’ 

“You can do a little, dear. 
will help,” said mamma, gently. 

Austin’s face was creased with little 
crisscross thought-lines. Pretty soon he 
spoke slowly: ‘‘There’s Kent Bishop,— 
he’s a case too. He’s got a bad sore throat, 
and prob’ly ’twould cheer him up to play 
checkers.” 

“Yes, dear,” mamma said. She knew very 
well that Austin thought checkers were 
“ee stupid. ” : 

“Well, I'll take Kent, I guess,” quietly 
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nounced suddenly, such a dismal look be- 
ginning to dawn on her face that mamma 
jingled the spoons in the spoonholder to 
remind her of the tin trunk and the jingling 
pennies for fines. 

“O Clem,” she said quickly, ‘‘there are 
so many folks for you to cheer up, it will 
keep you busy all day! First there’s baby, 
you know, with his little toothies trying to 
cut their way through his poor little swollen 
gums. He’s brave, but he needs helping 
out. And Nora had bad news in her Ire- 
land letter this week,—her old father is 
sick. And Kitty Clover has lost two of her 
babies, and wants cuddling.”’ 

“And I am sure I need cheering,” said 
papa, trying to make a very solemn face. 
“T shall come home to-night worn out with 
the cares of the day, and need a little girl 
to put some sweetness into me.”’ 

“Why,” laughed Clem, ‘‘I guess you better 
’scuse me, mamma, so I can go to work! 
I’m going to begin on the baby; but I will 
be ready for papa when he comes. Come, 
baby, we’ll build a beautiful new three-story 
church.” 

That night mamma tucked a tired but 
happy little Cheer-up Club into bed; and 
don’t you wonder how many of their “‘cases”’ 
had little warm, cheered-up spots in their 
hearts?—Annie Hamilton Donnell. 


The Little Wooden Fiat-iron. 


Long, long ago there lived a little girl who 
had never seen a toy-shop. Her home was a 
wee brown house in a village many miles from 
any big city. Her name was Molly Ann. 

One Monday morning when Molly Ann’s 
mother was washing clothes in the kitchen, 
the little girl undressed her dolls and washed 
their clothes in the tin wash-basin. She 
had neither soap nor water, but that made no 
difference, because Molly Ann played that 
the basin was a wash-tub full of water, and 
she played rub soap on the dolls’ clothes. 

Molly Ann’s mother stopped washing, 
rubbedy-rub, rubbedy-rub, on the big wash- 
board when she noticed what her little girl 
was doing. She stopped washing long 
enough to smile and get the ball of string. 

“Wouldn’t you like to have a clothes-line 
to hang your dolls’ clothes on, to dry after 
they are clean?” asked mother. 

“Oh, yes!’’ answered Molly Ann. 
you make me a clothes-line?”’ 

“To be sure,’ answered Molly Ann’s 
mother; and she straightway broke off a 
long piece of string. One end of the string 
she tied to the table-leg, the other to the arm 
of the straight kitchen rocker, and there was 
a clothes-line upon which Molly Ann hung 
a big washing. 

Next day when Molly Ann’s mother was 
doing the ironing, and stepping from the 
kitchen stove to the ironing-board, singing 
as she worked, Molly Ann played iron her 
dolls’ clothes. Her ironing-board was the 
bottom of a wooden chair, while a corner of 
the wood-box was her stove. She was busily 
ironing dolls’ clothes, singing as she worked, 
when her father walked through the kitchen. 

“Let us see your flat-iron, Miss Molly 
Ann,”’ said fie.. 

“Tt isn’t a really one,’’ explained Miss 
Molly Ann. ‘It isonlyabighickory nut. 1 
play it is a flat-iron. You can play ‘most 
anything!”’ 
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“So you can, so you can!” agreed her 
father. “‘Daddy will make you a little 
wooden flat-iron like your mother’s big one.”’ 

That very evening the little girl’s father 
began whittling out a wee flat-iron from a 
bit of wood. He whittled and he whittled 
and he carved until at last he finished a tiny 
wooden flat-iron, smooth and white. The 
little girl was so pleased with that flat-iron 
she carried it to bed with her, and smiled in 
her sleep. She may have been dreaming 
about the new toy. 

Next day and the next and the next, 
Molly Ann played wash and iron; truth 
to tell, she was so happy with the little 
flat-iron it is a wonder the dolls’ clothes 
didn’t wear out before Monday came again. 

On Tuesday, when Molly Ann’s mother 
was ironing big clothes with the big irons, 
singing as she worked, and Molly Ann was 
ironing little clothes with a little wooden 
iron, singing as she worked, Mrs. Peterson 
rapped at the front door. Molly Ann’s 
mother put her flat-iron on the hot stove and 
went to the door. Immediately Molly Ann 
did exactly what her mother did. She put 
her little wooden flat-iron on the hot-stove 
and went to the door. 

“T came to borrow your log-cabin quilt 
pattern,”’ said Mrs. Peterson, when Molly 
Ann’s mother had said, ‘‘Do come in and 
have a chair.” 

Not many minutés passed before Mrs. 
Peterson stopped talking about quilts to 
say :— 

“Dear-me, I smell something burning! 
It smells like wood! I do hope your house 
isn’t on fire!” 

To the kitchen rushed Molly Ann’s mother, 
followed by Molly Ann and Mrs. Peterson. 

“Tt is only Molly Ann’s flat-iron!”’ ex- 
claimed Molly Ann’s mother. ‘‘It is smoking 
hot!” 

“Oh, my little flat-iron is spoiled!”’ wailed 
Molly Ann, when mother lifted her treasure 
from the hot stove with the stove-poker. 
“Oh, my little iron is spoiled!’”? No wonder 
Molly Ann cried. : 

Fortunately the little flat-iron wasn’t 
spoiled. That very evening Molly Ann’s 
father whittled off the scorched places and 
smoothed the little flat-iron with sandpaper 
until it was good as new. But Molly Ann 
never put that little flat-iron on the stove 
again.— Frances Margaret Fox, in The 
Churchman. t 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. ’ 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to giye 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. : 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 


Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VICE-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Mrs. George T. 
Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. . 


PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Fret Not Yourselves. 


——— 


BY LILLIAN A. B. MASSEY. 


——_ 


Fret not yourselves because of evil-doers: 
God’s love is mightier than the wrath of men, 
And over sin and wrong the right endures; 
Fret not yourselves. 


Fret not yourselves because of evil days: 
Though all the earth be filled with war’s alarms, 
Have faith in God—his ways are not your ways; 
Fret not yourselves. 


Fret not though evil triumphs for a space, 
For God will soon his mighty arm lay bare 
And vindicate his wisdom and his grace; 
Fret not yourselves. 


The Anniversaries. 
The Alliance. 


The public meeting of The Alliance on 
Monday afternoon, May 24, filled the South 
Congregational Church to the very doors. 
The opening devotional service, taken from 
Services and Hymns for Alliance Meetings, 
was led by the president. 

The story of the beginnings of organized 
work among Unitarian women was read by 
Mrs. Edward H. Atherton, This consisted 
of selections from the history of The Alliance 
begun by Mrs. Emily A. Fifield. A special 
effort was made to secure the attendance of 
the early workers of the Women’s Auxiliary 
Conference. 

The subject The Conservation of the 
Religious Spirit through Service was pre- 
sented by Dr. Samuel M. Crothers; through 
Worship, by Rev. John Haynes Holmes. 

Dr. Crothers said in part: We should be 
influenced by the simple human idea, ser- 
viceableness, Fix the mind on an actual 
community. Where should that commun- 
ity be strengthened? Wherever we are we 
have our own problem always defined by 
the community itself. Service should be 
measured not by the need of the person 
doing the work, but by the need of the person 
for whom the work is done. 

Most of the people about us are dying of 
starvation—not enough of life, not enough 
of joy. The man that lives the “pace that 
kills” is usually a happy and healthy indi- 
vidual. His life and emotions are occupied. 
The mission of the church is to give us the 
sense that the things we are doing are 
supremely worth while. There is need of a 
sense of spiritual exaltation. Religion gives 
the triumphant impulse and the whole 
secular world to-day is giving us the method. 
Our social service should try to measure up 
to the best secular service of our time. 
Let us bring to all that touch of sacredness 
which comes when we feel that man’s work 
is itself divine, that a power is working 
through us, and that power is God’s. 

Mr. Holmes said that the ideas of worship 
and service cannot well be separated. There 
is a question which comes first, and an idea 
that worship comes first. Do we not rather 
worship because we are offering service and 
desire to give thanks that we can offer it? 
James says that emotional feeling follows 
physical action. ‘That is the relation between 
worship and service. A heart which has 
lived in the spirit of service comes with this 
impulse to religious worship, a willingness 
to serve, to live, and, if need be, to die for a 
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cause. Fire seems to leap from soul to soul 
more than in merely perfunctory worship. 
We have not yet found the cause for which 
we will give all we are and all we hope to be. 
We should come together to worship and 
clasp hands because we have found God 
real as we see his divine spirit at work at 
its task of spiritual creation. We find we 
are marching hand in hand and shoulder 
to shoulder with God. Our souls begin to 
sing. ‘‘He finds that he must live if he would 
praise him.’’ 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of The 
Alliance on Wednesday, May 26, opened 
with a devotional service, This was fol- 
lowed by a word of greeting from Rev. 
Edward Cummings. 

The annual reports were received and will 
be printed in the Manual. These dwelt as 
much on the present opportunity as on the 
achievement of the past year. 

The Endowment Fund was explained, and 
an urgent appeal was made that each member 
contribute something, a small sum or large, 
that together the 20,000 Alliance women may 
raise the $25,000 by May, 1916, and help 
in this definite way to increase the efficiency 
of the work. Pledge-cards were distributed 
and some prompt responses received. 

Resolutions were adopted expressing ap- 
preciation of the life and work of Mrs. 
Judith Walker Andrews, the first president 
of the National Alliance. 

The report of the credential committee 
showed 415 accredited delegates and 66 
life members. The ballot presented by 
the nominating committee was elected. 
This means that the same executive officers 
will serve The Alliance. Mrs. Shippen of 
Detroit replaces Mrs. Wicks as vice-presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Keezer of Denver succeeds 
Mrs. Cassidy. There are several changes 
among the directors. 

Thursday afternoon brought Alliance 
women again to the South Congregational 
Church in good numbers. 

The question, ‘‘Why should The Alliance 
interest itself in foreign missionary work?”’ 
was answered by Miss Edith G. Pecker, who 
plans to go to Shanghai in the autumn under 
Unitarian auspices to assist Rev. Gilbert 
Reid at the International Institute of China, 
the mission among the higher classes. Miss 
Pecker’s simple statement, ‘‘I have now 
given my life to the missionary work,”’ her 
portrayal of conditions as she found them 
during her two years of service as supervisor 
of a boys’ school at Singapore, and later in 
a girls’ school farther north, her vision of a 
Chinese Women’s Alliance, awoke a hearty 
response. The meeting by a rising vote 
wished Miss Pecker God-speed. 

Young people’s clubs and the way an 
Alliance branch can foster them, the Junior 
Alliance and its problems, proved a topic 
of great interest. Suggestions were received 
from Baltimore, Orange, Winchendon, Win- 
chester, Jamaica Plain, Natick, West Rox- 
bury, and other branches. 

A plea was made for the reading of Uni- 
tarian periodicals. One speaker said she 
included a subscription to the Christian 
Register in the regular living expenses, to be 
counted on like any other necessity.. Workers 
should read the Advance, Pacific Unitarian, 
Unity, Register, Word and Work, and of 
course the Manual. 

The subject of courtesy to speakers was 
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easily disposed of. 
guest and offer the courtesies you would 
offer any guest! 

The story of social service in the Montreal 
branch was told, with its tremendous increase 
of labor to assist in the care of some four 
thousand families whose wage-earners are at 
the front. 

Questions were put and answered, and 
an animated and helpful conference came to 
an end with the unanimous adoption of a 
resolution whereby those present pledged 
themselves to do all in their power to stim- 
ulate in the branches a feeling of greater 
responsibility for the general work of The 
Alliance. 


New Life to an Old Institution. 


The Massachusetts Convention of Con- 
gregational Ministers, to which all Unitarian 
pastors of the State belong as of right, but 
which has been supposed to be an insti- 
tution with no other reason for existence 
than the distribution of the interest of cer- 
tain funds which it holds, is showing signs 
of returning animation. At its yearly 
business meeting on May 26, at the Con- 
gregational House, there was a consid- 
erably larger attendance than usual, and it 
soon became evident that those who had 
come were there for a purpose. An entirely 
new set of by-laws, or rules, 4s they are 
called, according to the old wording of the 
body, was adopted, which will make efficient 
action more possible. One of the new rules 
provided for the election of a permanent 
moderator, to hold office from year to year, 
and Rev. Howard N. Brown of King’s 
Chapel was chosen to that office. But 
perhaps the most significant action was the 
appointment of a Fellowship Committee 
of twelve members, six from each wing of 
the Massachusetts Congregationalists, of 
which Rev. Ambrose W. Vernon of the 
Harvard Congregational Church of Brook- 
line was chairman, and including such men as 
Dr. Brown of King’s Chapel and the pastors 
of the First and Second Churches in Boston 
on the Unitarian side. The committee is 
in fact but the formal taking over with 
slight changes of a more or less informal 
committee of the same kind which has been 
working together for nearly a year. The 
purpose of the committee is to promote co- 
operation between the two wings, so far 
as may be, without sacrifice of principle 
on the part of any. The committee is 
hopeful of practical results of some impor- 
tance. 


The Unitarian Temperance Society. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY, CHESTER ARTHUR 
DRUMMOND. 


The attention of the world has been called 
as never before to the menace of alcohol. 
The old arguments which failed to arouse 
any considerable interest have been supple- 
mented by those of science and industry. 
From wholly unsuspected sources have come 
the most uncompromising of denunciations 
against alcohol as the fearful foe of effi- 
ciency and human happiness. To gather 
up these new arguments and to give them 
effective propaganda has marked the year 
as one of unusual activity. sar 

Much of the temperance work hitherto 
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has been indoors to companies of people al- 
ready converted to the cause. The one great 
contribution to the anti-alcohol movement 
which your Society has made this year is the 
out-door teaching. Under the able leader- 
ship of Mrs. Tilton, and with the co-operation 
of the directors, a device for throwing tem- 
perance slides on a sheet placed in front of a 
motor-car has been worked out with much 
success. The Society has made twenty-five 
slides giving the modern scientific story of 
alcohol. The motor-car and slides have 
attracted the attention of temperance workers 
in all parts of the country. In one week the 
slides (which may be shown in shop win- 
dows, on sides of buildings, or indoors) were 
used in the streets in San Francisco, Minoch, 
Ill., South Hampton, N.Y., and Madison, 
Wis. In the public squares of Boston fully 
five hundred persons have gathered to see 
and hear the story of the slides. The 
ministers of Worcester County are sending 
this equipment through their district in June, 
and others have engaged it for Greenfield, 
Northampton, and Holyoke in September. 
The East Boston Alliance has already had 
two open-air meetings in its prominent 
squares, and will have another in June. 

Another effective way to reach the great 
public is one which did not originate with 
our Society, but which has had its large 
support. I refer to the poster work. These 
large or small posters may be obtained 
through our Society, and we urge upon the 
churches the display of these wherever it is 
possible. They are printed so that he who 
runs may read, and that many have seen and 
been impressed by them is evident from many 
sources. 

The Unitarian Temperance Society does 
not exist to do the work of the churches, 
but to suggest to them how they can do such 
work themselves and to help them to do it. 
To that end during the past year letters have 
been sent to every branch Alliance asking 
them to give at least one meeting to the con- 
sideration of this great movement against 
alcohol. We asked also that Dr. Crooker’s 
book ‘‘ Shall I Drink’”’ be placed in the church 
and public libraries as an invaluable source 
of supply to those who wished to secure the 
most recent and most reliable information 
concerning the battle against intemperance. 
We commended the outdoor teaching and 
whenever possible the wide use of the local 
press. 

The same suggestions with others were 
made to all our ministers, calling their atten- 
tion to the fact that every prominent church 
was giving this campaign vigorous support. 

A third group of letters was sent to the 
secretaries of all our Conferences asking for 
an opportunity to have the problem of in- 
temperance presented in the near future. 

The last general communication was sent 
to the superintendents of all our Sunday- 
schools, calling their attention to the fact 
that the temperance movement had reached 
a stage of ‘‘imperious importance,’”’ and that 
our Unitarian children must be made to 
see clearly and act truly on this great issue. 
A special Sunday was suggested for all our 
schools to observe as Temperance Day. 

The free distribution of tracts has been 
greater than ever before. The estimate is 
something like twenty-one thousand. These 
tracts have been called for from all parts of 
the country and are being used in efficiency 
institutes in the Middle West and California, 
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by the Wisconsin Anti-Saloon League, by the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Indiana, and by other prominent temperance 
organizations, who have replied that in their 
estimation they are by far the hest that they 
have seen. Among the new tracts (the only 
one for which a small fee is to be charged) 
is one called “‘Prohibition: does it help?” 
This Society is pledged only to anti-alcohol 
education, but it reserves the right to have 
an open mind toward prohibition. The So- 
ciety therefore wrote to all our ministers liv- 
ing in prohibition States asking for their hon- 
est opinion on this debated subject, The 
answers constitute a careful survey and are 
greatly favorable to prohibition. 

The members of your Board have availed 
themselves many times of opportunities to 
speak for the cause in our churches and else- 
where. 

Your directors ask and need the co-opera- 
tion of each individual within the denomina- 
tion. We ask again that the churches here 
represented be urged to give this great sub- 
ject their earnest attention, thus enabling the 
Unitarian Temperance Society to take its 
strategic opportunity of leadership in guid- 
ing public opinion upon this matter, and 
showing the world that here as elsewhere 
Unitarians take their stand for righteousness 
and human welfare. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


For the first time the programme of the 
annual meeting of this Society presented on 
its title-page its seal, bearing the words, 
“Organized, 1827; Incorporated, 1885.’’ The 
present year is therefore the eighty-eighth of 
the Society’s extstence and the thirtieth since 
its incorporation. The sessions in King’s 
Chapel on Friday assembled a total of three 
hundred and eleven delegates from the 
schools of,eleven States and Canada, a gain 
of one hundred over last year’s attendance; 
and the visitors crowded the church to its 
capacity at both sessions. 

Two matters of especial interest were this 
year added to the usual business routine. 
One was the appointment of a committee to 
consider methods of linking into closer co- 
operation the instruction in religion in the 
Sunday schooland thehome. The second was 
the inauguration of a movement to estab- 
lish a correspondence course for the instruc- 
tion of Sunday-school teachers who may not 
be able to avail themselves of the summer 
institutes or the normal courses given in con- 
junction with Tuckerman School. 

The vice-president, Rev. Joel H. Metcalf, 
presided during the programme which fol- 
lowed the business period. This brought 
the president’s address into deserved promi- 
nence as part of the group of papers at the 
morning session. The delegates and visitors 
listened eagerly to his presentation of the 
present condition of the Society and the way 
in which it may be sustained, and the ac- 
tivities of the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation which show the progress of our work 
for Sunday schools. The report appears in 
full in another column, © 

The two papers presented different phases 
of practical Sunday-school work. Miss Mary 
Lawrance, superintendent of the Sunday 
school in the First Congregational (Unitarian) 
Church of Providence, gave an admirable 
presentation of an experiment during the past 
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winter of a two-hour session of the Sunday 
school. A group of pupils from that school 
(which is divided into two sections, upper 
and lower schools, meeting in successive 
hours) was chosen, and their work continued 
over the full two-hour period. Variety was 
secured by change from class work to the 
service of song and march, and from hand- 
work to memory lessons, picture-teaching, 
and concert drill. The result gave a group 
of pupils refreshed and alert at the end of 
the second hour, and a deepened and in- 
tensified impression of the lesson on the 
minds of the pupils. 

Mr. Edward H. Letchworth, superinten- 
dent of the Sunday school of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Buffalo, gave a carefully ar- 
ranged and interesting account of the reor- 
ganization of a small Sunday school. The 
address embodied the experience of the Buf- 
falo church school, and was concrete and 
suggestive. Two problems, said the speaker, 
are involved—the organization, or ‘‘ ground 
plan,” of the school, and administration, or 
conduct, of the school. Under the first came 
such questions as grading, length of session, 
manual work, and social service. Adminis- 
trative problems were considered first as 
they relate to the pupils, in securing attend- 
ance, loyalty, school spirit, and concentra- 
tion during the teaching period, and to the 
teachers, in securing regularity and interest 
by means of contracts between school and 
teachers, faculty meetings, and a definite 
course of teacher-training. The attention of 
the audience was closely held throughout the 
development of these points. It is hoped 
that the results.of these two successful ex- 
periments in religious education may be 
given later in more detail through the columns 
of the Register. 

The afternoon session was devoted to a 
consideration of ‘“‘The Religious Teaching 
Demanded in the Present Crisis.” ‘‘Its 
New Social and Ethical Emphasis’? was 
ably presented by Rev. J. Herman Randall, 
D.D., minister of Mt. Morris Baptist Church 
in New York City. Dr. Randall declared 
that God’s teachers of humanity are great men 
and great events. We are conscious of the 
world’s present burden of tragedy. Yet it 
would be a greater tragedy if after this social 
upheaval is ended we should be content to 
go on in our social, economic, moral, and re- 
ligious life just as we did in the past. 

What is the relation of organized religion 
to the present conditions of war in Europe and 
of selfish commercialism in this country? 
Two answers are most frequently given: one 
that of Galsworthy in a recent article in 
Scribner’s, that Christianity has failed; the 
second, that organized religion has nothing 
to do with the present conditions. Sup- 
pose there be a third possible answer—that 
the trouble with the present condition is 
that the real religion of Jesus has never yet 
been seriously or persistently tried. ‘The 
speaker pointed out that war has shaken 
people out of their smug complacency, and 
opened their eyes to the great. gulf which 
exists between organized religion and the 
spiritual ideals of Jesus. We have failed 
lamentably in that we have not Christianized 
society nor transformed nations by the spirit 
of him we call Master. The cause of this 
failure, he said, was that religion had at- 
tempted merely to snatch a few souls from 
the evils of this world and save them for a 
heaven in the next. We should demand a 
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religion coterminous with life, not one apart 
from life, to fit the ethical and social relations 
of to-day, not of yesterday. What, then, are 
the principles which should be emphasized in 
Sunday-school teaching? 

1. We should teach the essential oneness of 
humanity; that we are all members of God’s 
great family. This should be presented not 
as an impractical dream, but as a highly 
scientific fact. 

2. We should teach that the end of re- 
ligion is not getting, but giving. We should 
not teach salvation as something for one’s 
self alone, not even salvation as the develop- 
ment of one’s personal character. Personal- 
ity is a social product. We have been teach- 
ing religion too much in personal terms, in 
terms of getting something. Instead, we 
should teach it in terms of giving, of love, of 
service. 

3. We should teach a social conception 
of the gospel of Christianity. We should 
teach that it is possible to organize community 
life, social life, political life, not on competi- 
tion, but on co-operation; not on a selfish de- 
sire for gain, but on the desire to be helpful. 
From the lowest class in Sunday school to 
the highest, every lesson should have its 
social implications made clear. Religion is 
not for the purpose of making the pupils 
better and brighter and happier, but to 
make the world better and brighter through 
them. All questions of social betterment be- 
long in the Sunday school, because the re- 
sponsibility rests on the church to show that 
its religion is a social religion, and that Sun- 
day is not too sacred for any topic bearing on 
humanity. With the dawning of a new vi- 
sion, with courage and faith, we shall be able 
to teach the message of that universal and 
spiritual religion which shall transform so- 
ciety and make possible the federation of 
the world, the parliament of man. 

Mrs. Eva Whiting White, director of 
evening centres of the city of Boston, spoke 
briefly of ‘Personal Responsibility in the 
Expression of the Religious Ideal.’’ She 
showed that it is the aim of the Sunday 
school to get boys and girls to accept this per- 
sonal responsibility in terms of relationships. 
We need to engage the enthusiasm of youth 
in. personal service, to point out to them a 
programme of actual activity. 

The result of the morning ballot was an- 
nounced as having elected the following 
officers: president, Rev. William I. Law- 

.tance; vice-presidents, Rev. Joel H. Metcalf 
and Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot; clerk, Miss 
Mary F. Gill; treasurer, Mr. Frederick M. 
Eliot; directors to serve three years, Rev. 
Lewis C. Carson, Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, 
Rev. Adelbert Hudson, Miss Harriet E. 
Johnson, Miss Mary Lawrance; director to 
serve one year, Mrs. Homer E,. Safford, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


At the nineteenth annual meeting, held 
Thursday afternoon, the policy committee 
presented the following report that was 
adopted as the policy for the coming year:— 

In view of the failure during the past 
year to raise more than $125 of our $400 
pledged last year for student assistant 
work in college town churches, and the 
failure to raise any of the $200 pledged for 
Bulgarian missionary work:— 

Recommended, that this annual meeting 
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make no promises of financial aid not likely 
to be fulfilled, but leave with the board of 
directors the missionary policy of the or- 
ganization. 

Recommended, that every effort, in general 
and in particular, be made toward raising 
the $30,000 Fund. 

The following list of officers, as presented 
by the nominating committee, was unani- 
mously elected :— 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS, 1915-16. 
President, Hon. Sanford Bates, Boston, 
Mass.; vice-presidents, Mr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Berkeley, Cal., Rev. Frederick M. 
Eliot, Cambridge, Mass., Mr. James E. 
Lenington, Dallas, Tex., Rev. Percy E. 
Lyndon, Eastport, Me., Rev. H. Houghton 


Schumacher, Helena, Mont., Mr. Conrad 
T. Waldie, Germantown, Pa.; secretary, 
Miss Grace R. ‘Torr, Peabody, Mass.; 


treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur McMurdie, Bel- 
mont, Mass.; directors, Mr. Chester R. 
Allen, Miss Emily J. Cline, Mr. James E. 
Dobbs, Rev. Henry G. Ives, Miss Bessie 
Jones, Mr. Joseph C. Kiley, Miss Marian 
D. Richards, Mr. Henry G. Rogers, Miss 
Eva Rose, Mr. Arthur E. Ryder, Miss Helen 
F. Schadee, Miss Almira E. Simmons, Miss 
Belle I. Smith, Rev. Albert H. Spence, Jr., 
Miss Anna B. Ward. 


The Western Unitarian Conference. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY, REV. ERNEST 
CHARLES SMITH. 


In other sessions of our Conference we 
endeavor to reinforce our personal religious 
faith, to broaden our intellectual and spiritual 
horizons, and to apply the ideals and impulses 
of religion in the field of the tragic col- 
lisions of classes and of peoples which confront 
us. ‘ 

In this one session we concern ourselves 
with the organized work of our churches 
for the continuous furtherance of these 
great spiritual and practical ends, try to 
see where we have succeeded, where we have 
failed, and how we may profit by experience 
and more effectively do our work. The 
weakness or strength of the organization, the 
machinery, if you will, become important 
because these directly affect the power to 
advance the spiritual and practical ends 
which are sought. Therefore we need not 
apologize for a consideration of matters 
relating to organization. After six years 
of service your secretary finds himself 
reconsidering very carefully the question 
of his specific duties and of the relation, of 
his activities to the individual churches of 
the district and to the denomination at 
large. 

These duties are nowhere explicitly set 
forth, these relations not clearly and authori- 
tatively defined. They grow partly out 
of a theory and partly out of a condition, 
are deeply rooted in a temper prevalent in 
the churches of our faith, and reveal much 
both of the strength and weakness of Uni- 
tarianism as an organized force. The theory 
is that of congregationalism, that the indi- 
vidual churches are independent, autonomous, 
and do not recognize any central governing 
body. The condition is that for purposes 
of united action, primarily for church ex- 
tension, a central body is needed as the agent 


of the churches. Out of this need arose 
various missionary organizations. But cer- 
tain services of a continuing central agent 
were necessary to the perpetuation and 
development of the churches already estab- 
lished, primarily for the training and cer- 
tifying of men for the ministry, the issuing 
of printed literature and the like. The so- 
called * missionary organizations being in 
the field, gradually all these services re- 
quiring a central agent were forced upon 
them and in some instances became their 
chief concern, it naturally being held more 
essential to maintain a vigorous life in exist- 
ing institutions than to found new ones if 
resources of men and money were not suffi- 
cient for both ends. To-day the major 
part of the activity of all our missionary 
bodies is concerned with maintaining, deep- 
ening, and broadening the life of established 
churches. This condition rather accurately 
reflects the condition in the individual 
churches. Generally speaking, their main 
purpose is intensive rather than extensive. 
Our ministers feel it is primarily their busi- 
ness not to create a great institution, but 
to help develop great souls, to cultivate a 
high quality of personal life. It has been 
the glory of Unitarianism that it has helped 
to produce a number of great personalities, 
out of all proportion to the number included 
in its membership. It has been its shame 
that its quickening message has been brought 
to so few. It is against this background 
that we have to consider the work of the 
Western Conference as expressed in the 
activities and relations of its secretary, for 
they have grown out of this theory and this 
condition. Every kind of work desired 
or supported by the churches of this Con- 
ference which require a central agent and 
servant is naturally placed upon your 
secretary, including a large portion of the 
duties in other churches assigned to presid- 
ing elders or bishops, but without the au- 
thority committed to these officials. Be- 
sides the specific acts which he performs, 
partly in and through these acts, he becomes 
a visible bond of union between the churches, 
personally known to them all, his charac- 


‘teristic message familiar to them. With 


growing knowledge of the affairs of the 
individual churches, with larger knowledge 
of the impressions of Unitarianism in the 
whole district than any other one person, 
familiar with both the successes and the 
failures of our cause, sometimes with knowl- 
edge of the reasons therefor, his value to 
the churches rests rather more in such power 
as he has to quicken in the churches he visits 
faith in their own mission than in his power 
persuasively to speak our message in places 
where it has never been heard. For this 
last function, while indeed a part of his 
duties, is only occasional, while the other 
duty and opportunity is ever with him. It 
is a high and difficult task to- which you call 
a man, giving him large freedom, large 
responsibilities, and a power sometimes 
dangerously large and sometimes curiously 
inadequate. 

One of the Conference directors recently 
asked, how is it possible to maintain courage 
and confidence under these conditions? The 
answer is that the faith and confidence 
maintain your agent and not he them. He 
really believes in the immense value of just | 
the contributions our outwardly weak and 


inefficient organization brings to the lives” . 
es 


Reese is 
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of individuals, to the life of a community, 
and to the life of a nation; that it is worth 
while to pay a high price for spiritual freedom 
and for fellowship in devotion to ideals 
which is not the result of external coercion. 
Your secretary desires no power in dealing 
with churches save that which they are 
willing to grant as a result of their friendly 
trust in him based on first-hand acquaintance. 
It is his business not to command, but to 
serve. 

With this understanding of his duties your 
secretary reports upon his work in the year 
just closed under two heads, ‘‘In the Field”’ 
and ‘‘At the Headquarters in Chicago.” 


IN THE FIELD. 


As your agent in presenting the message 
of our faith he has delivered during the year 
just closed ninety-six sermons and addresses 
and has visited thirty-five churches in 
thirteen States. This means that in some 
cases he has spoken half a dozen times in 
one church which seemed to need just the 
help he was able to give at the time. The 
one bit of definite new work for the year was a 
visit to the Union Church at Griswold, Ia., 
where a community of one thousand people 
is making an honest attempt to unite all 
its members in seeking the truth and in loving 
and in living the good life. The minister 
around whom this movement had organized, 
Rev. Charles E. Luck, had laid down his 
pastorate. One of the officers of the church, 
having heard of the strange people called 
“Unitarian” and of their freedom from 
bondage to creeds, thought perhaps we might 
help them in their search for a minister. 
Asa result of my visit and of a correspondence 
extending over several months, Rev. George 
T. Ashley, who had received fellowship in our 
ministry, took charge of the church and still 
continues there. In its relations with other 
denominations this church found each one 
willing to help, but only in case zt might have 
control. Manifestly such control is precisely 
the last thing desired or needed at Griswold. 
Your secretary made no slightest endeavor 
to make the people Unitarian, or in any way 
to imperil the community character of their 
undertaking by entering into closer rela- 
tions with our body. Yet this church of 
its own free will has sent to our treasury a 
contribution of $25 as an expression of good 
will and appreciation, and has expressed a 
desire to have our representatives who 
come within reach of Griswold make a visit. 

With Rev. C. W. Reese of Alton your 
secretary conducted a series of meetings at 
Shelbyville, Ill., where regular services have 
not been held for the past ten years. Asa 
result of this visit arrangements were made 
by which Dr. Reese has since held a service 
at Shelbyville twice a month, with encourag- 
ing attendance and local support, and with 
a growing promise that after a time weekly 
services with a resident minister may be 
resumed. I know of no other place where 
services have lapsed that a resumption of 
them would mean more for our cause than 
at Shelbyville. In this connection it may 
be well-to state that your secretary repre- 
sented the Unitarian body at the Lithia 
Springs Chautauqua last summer, occupying 
the pulpit, delivering several lectures, and 
conducting a course in Nature Study. Mr. 
to be manager of the Chautauqua 
th coming summer, and your secre- 


- 


co-operate with him. It now looks 
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probable that the work established and 
maintained for so many years by Rev. 
Jasper L. Douthit will not fail even when he 
departs from this life. 

Owing to the energy of the Women’s 
Alliance, the church at Omaha at the begin- 
ning of 1915 resumed services in a modest 
way in a private house rented by The 
Alliance for the purpose. Mr. Weatherly 
of Lincoln, Neb., is preaching twice a month, 
and lay services are conducted on alternate 
Sundays. Your secretary was privileged to 
hold conferences with Mr. Weatherly, and 
with the church group at Omaha, taking 
counsel concerning a more pals movement 
in the fall. 

As the result of a visit to eneks. Kan., 
where services have not been held for several 
years, arrangements were made to have 
Mr. Dansingberg of Kansas City hold a ser- 
vice two Sunday evenings each month. 
The attendance at these services has been 
encouraging, and suggests a larger remnant 
of interest at Topeka than we had dared to 
hope for. 

The departure of Rev. Edward Day from 
Wichita to take a post on the Pacific Coast 
was the occasion of a visit to Wichita. 
Several days were spent at this point and 
lengthy counsel was taken with the board 
of trustees. As a result of these conferences 
the Wichita church arranged for a hearing 
of several candidates and has just called to 
its pastorate a young and_ enthusiastic 
leader recently come from the Methodist 
fellowship, Rev. L. M. Birkhead. 

At Jackson, Mich., where the church after 
the sale of its building had been dormant for 
several years, there has arisen the possibility 
of a joint movement between the Universa- 
lists of Michigan and the Unitarians. The 
Unitarian side of this undertaking has been 
in the hands of officers of our Michigan 
State Conference, but your secretary has been 
informed of every proposed action and has 
been in conference both with Mr. Loring and 
with the Jackson people. A series of Sun- 
day services has been held at Jackson, and 
certain tentative arrangements for further 
effort have been agreed upon. The church 
at Sheffield, Ill., has been without a regular 
pastor for more than two years. To hold the 
interest and to help maintain the organiza- 
tion your secretary has thought best to hold 
services there as often as he is free to do so. 
He has taken part in the dedication of the 
beautiful new church building at Dayton, 
Ohio, and in installations at St. Cloud, 
Detroit, and Toledo, and appeared upon the 
programme of the Southern Conference at 
Louisville, Ky. 


AT THE OFFICE. 


At the office, perhaps the first activity out- 
side the routine correspondence which should 
be mentioned is the duties of the secretary 
in connection with the Unitarian advance. 
Up to October, 1912, the Conference had its 
own publication, which served as a medium 
of communication between the churches. 
At that time, in accordance with a vote of the 
Conference, it was merged with the Uni- 
tarian Advance. Under this merger the 
whole board of our Conference paper was 
added to the board of the Advance, and the 
same amount of space for church news 
which we had used in our own publication 
was guaranteed tous. Accepting this union 
in good faith, the pressure of circumstances 


. 
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made it seem wise, if not necessary, for the 
business management of the Advance to 
be put in the hands of your secretary. While 
this seems to add to his work it does not really 
do so, since all the routine work of the book- 
keeping and sending of notices and receipts 
is in the hands of the Headquarters clerk. 
Your secretary is relieved of many duties in 
gathering and editing copy and in reading 
proof which were his under the old régime, 
he now being responsible merely for the 
“Western Conference News” section in each 
issue of the Advance. Here we have an 
illustration of a relation which arises not out 
of a theory, but out of a condition. With a 
small constituency a large number of de- 
nominational publications is extravagant. 
Yet a Conference which has a paper with a 
regular and definite budget of church news 
cannot afford to give up that bond between 
its scattered churches. On the financial 
side it may be said that from Jan. 1, 1914, 
to Jan. 1, 1915, the receipts and expenditures 
of the Advance almost exactly balanced each 
other. Constant accessions of new subscrib- 
ers are imperative if the paper is to be self- 
supporting, each year bringing a consider- 
able number of discontinuances. Since the 
editor of the Advance took a missionary post 
in Texas, and the business office came to 
Chicago, there has been a considerable in- 
crease in the number of contributed articles 
by residents of our section. The Advance 
fairly claims continued support and co-opera- 
tion of the Conference and the support of 
the ministers and churches of our district, 
both because it gives each month news from 
the churches of the district and also because 
it offers a free forum for the expression of 
every phase of our Unitarian movement. 

Next we might mention the intimate re- 
lations between the Chicago headquarters 
and the American Unitarian Association. 
Your secretary, while not the only, is the 
most important and continuous agent of 
communication between the Association and 
the churches in this district which receive 
its aid. 

Another function which makes the secre- 
tary who is paid by you the agent of the de- 


Marriages. 


At Berlin, N.H., May 15, by Rev. Edward JW. Moore, 
George E. Sucy of Berlin and Nellie C. Phelan of Portland, 
coughs cf the late Rev. and Mrs. William Tait; Phelan. 
No cards. 


Deaths. 


STARR.—In Durand, Ill., May 26, Caleb Allen Starr, 
aged 93. 
PARKHURST.—In Greenfield, May 24, Miss Nancy 


Bigelow Parkhurst, 86 years, daughter of the late Dr. 
William Parkburst of Petersham. 


WHITON.—In Hingham, Mass., May 21, Mr. Charles 
F. Whiton, in his seventy-first year. 


In the passing of Mr. Whiton the New North Church of 
Hingham has lost a loyal member and the Unitarian 
faith a devoted advocate. With him the ties of family 
were unusually sacred. He was to the ministers of his 
church a constant friend. He countenanced nothing that 
was not genuine. He bore the cross of bereavement and 
failing health with patience and cheerfulness, sustained by 
that faith which is the privilege of all who are loyal to 
their God. The world is better because he has walked 
therein. s. 


HOME COMEORTS with careful attention. Pleas- 
ant, healthful surroundirigs, sunny rooms, resident 
Sara E. Stevens, M.D., tel. Dallevee torg M. 


hysician. 
Sion Reference, Dr. Edwin H. Brigham, 


Boston. 
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nomination at large is that of chairman of 
the district fellowship committee and secre- 
tary of the executive committee of the fel- 
lowship committee of the General Conference. 
This important duty, again, has been laid 
upon your secretary, not upon any theory 
whatsoever, but as a natural result of the 
conditions which make him the one central 
agent in the district permanently employed 
in the common affairs of our churches. In- 
asmuch as a large per cent. of ministers in 
charge of our churches have become such 
through the agency of the fellowship com- 
mittee it is easy to see how important this 
function is. This work makes heavy de- 
mands upon the time of your secretary, both 
in the office and in the field, entailing large 
correspondence and many personal inter- 
views. More applicants are rejected or given 
leave to withdraw than ate accepted. Even 
with considerable cate unworthy individuals 
occasionally secure pastorates. 

In recent years it has been necessary in 
a few cases to take serious measures against 
certain men who had legal standing in our 
ministry. Some of these matters which 
came up outside our district were brought 
to the attention of the executive committee 
and the weakness of our legal status in 
dealing with such cases was forced upon 
us. The commission appointed by the 
General Conference, including in its mem- 
bership at least one lawyer and certain 
other laymen, is now preparing a report 
upon the proper method of procedure in 
such cases, which will be presented at the 
meeting in San Francisco. It is because 
of the close connection with the general 
affairs of the denomination thus thrust 
upon him that your board of directors has 
for several years past instructed your sec- 
retary to attend as its delegate the sessions 
of the General Conference, though this is 
a service rendered quite as much to the 
denomination as a whole as to the Western 
Conference. 

Many requests for information regarding 
Unitarianism and for Unitarian literature 
come to the Chicago headquarters. Some 
of these are directed to the secretary, some 
of them are not. Some entail correspond- 
ence, and some do not. But the distribution 
of literature from the headquarters in the 
aggregate is very large and should be re- 
ported as a part of the work of the Con- 
ference. Again, our relationship to the 
American Unitarian Association is very 
close. Possibly a third of our space and an 
equal amount of the time of the headquar- 
ters clerk are devoted to the business of 
the Religious Education Department of 
the Association and the sale of books. 
This measurably covers the different kinds 
of work performed through the secretary 
and the headquarters clerk, Miss Scheible. 


Mention should be made of three churches 
in which the Conference is especially in- 
terested. On Nov. 22, 1914, the beautiful 
new edifice of the Dayton church was 
dedicated, the meetings extending over two 
days, the church being crowded both morn- 
ing and evening of the dedication day. The 
development of this church has already been 
mentioned in the statement of the secretary’s 
work, but this fruition of hopes was due to 
general support by the denomination ex- 
tended through the American Unitarian 
Association, added to the efforts of the 
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Dayton friends. The interest continued 
to grow during the year; about thirty new 
members were added to the list. With 
the entrance into the new building the 
attendance at the regular services greatly 
increased, and within the year the member- 
ship of the Sunday-school has more than 
doubled. Here is a definite missionary 
effort in which the Association and the 
Conference co-operated and where within 
five years a completed church organization 
with an adequate house of worship has been 
achieved. 

The church at Youngstown, Ohio, another 
of our missionary churches, has had a change 
of ministers during the year, Rev. F. M. 
Bennett having been installed Nov. 1, 1914. 
Under the trained leadership of Mr. Bennett 
the church is fast attaining a unity which 
it has never known before, and its records 
show thirty-three and one-third per cent. 
gain in membership and thirty per cent. in 
financial strength. 

The church at Oklahoma City stands in a 
somewhat peculiar relation to the Conference. 
The work there was originally started by 
a former secretary of this Conference. Two 
years ago it was re-established by your 
present secretary, and the aid granted to it 
has so far been credited to the West- 
ern budget. Geographically, however, this 
church belongs to the Southern Conference, 
and since a minister has been in charge 
your secretary has not visited this place 
and has recommended that next year the 
aid granted be put into the Southern budget 
rather than the Western. Yet our relation 
is such that we follow with interest the work 
at this point and rejoice in the fact that it 
has been maintained and even made advances 
through an unusually protracted period of 
financial depression. We have to record 
the departure of Rey. C. J. Harris, who has 
been in charge for the past two years, and 
the coming of Rev. C. S. Bodwell, who took 
charge a month ago. 

The church at Madison, Wis., has been 
offered a further gift by its generous bene- 
factor, Dr. Vilas, a corner lot 50 by 90 feet 
in the best part of the city, valued at $7,500, 
on which a parsonage is later to be erected. 

There have been relatively few changes 
in the leadership of our churches during 
the current year. On October 11 Rev. 
Walter A. Smith was installed at St. Cloud, 
Minn.; in November Rev. J. A. Kyle took 
charge of the church at Davenport, Ia., 
and Rev. Newton B. Knapp of the church 
at Hinsdale; on January 1 Rev. W. L. 
McKinney took charge of the church at 
Geneseo; and on February 27 Rev. F. J. 
Gauld was installed as pastor of the church 
at Toledo. 

Your secretary has been disappointed 
in the fact that only thirty-seven churches 
have sent in formal reports. In rgr1o sixty- 
six churches sent in such reports. This 
year possibly ten other churches reported 
informally and twelve to fifteen others had 
been personally visited by the secretary, so 
that he had knowledge of the conditions 
which obtained in these places. No detailed 
figures will be given, it being sufficient to 
say that the largest gains very naturally 
come in our well-established city churches 
with significant gains at one or two other 
places where there had been recent change 
of pastors; that, on the whole, our city 
churches seem to maintain themselves more 
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strongly and to make gains more consistently 
than the churches in smaller communities. 
The totals for some fifty churches are as 
follows: gross gain in members for the year, 
607; losses by death and removals, 125; 
leaving a net gain in membership for the 
year of 482. While these figures are small 
they do show that in this district relatively 
to the number of members our church is 
gaining in quite as rapid a ratio as most 
churches of Evangelical name. Indeed, 
it seems as if our churches are as able as 
any others to make these gains wherever 
the minister and people really think it is 
important to strive for them. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


Rev. Martin K. Schermerhorn will speak 
on ‘The Historic Alliance of Revivals of Re- 
ligious Superstitions and Aggressive Wars as 
Reversals to Barbarism” in the forum of 
Dr. Hale’s church Sunday, June 6, at 4 P.M. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from Rev. William B. Watson 
of the Universalist ministry an application 
for the certificate of commendation issued 
by this Committee. Charles T. Billings, 
Julian C. Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens, Sec- 
retary. 10 Prospect Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


The ninety-eighth session of the North 
Middlesex Conference will be held with the 
First Unitarian Society, Nashua, N.H., Rev. 
Manley B. Townsend, minister, Wednesday, 
June 9. The principal speakers are to be 
Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., Mrs. Clara 
T. Guild, Boston, and Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from Rev. Lewis Welton San- 
ford of the Baptist ministry an applica- 
tion for the: certificate of commendation 
issued by this Committee. Charles T. Bil- 
ings, Julian C. Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens, 
Secretary, 10 Prospect Street, Fitchburg, 
Mass. 


The Worcester Conference will meet 
June 9 and 10 with the Second Parish, 
Marlborough, Mass., Rev. S. B. Nobbs, 
minister. On Wednesday evening, Rev. 
Thomas §. Robjent, Colorado Springs, 
Col., will preach the sermon. On Thursday, 
addresses on “‘Our Missionary Opportuni- 
ties and Obligations’’ will be given by Rev. 
H. C. McDougall, Franklin, N.H., and Rev. 
Louis C. Cornish, secretary-at-large of the 
American Unitarian Association. In the 
afternoon the subject will be continued by 
Judge Jonathan Smith, Clinton, and Rev. 
E. M. Slocombe, Worcester. 


The Society for Helpin 
tute Mothers and In 


Work begun 1873. a Infants 1904. 
Aims to render a mother (married or u ) self- 
supporting and tis to retain her infant in her personal 


«Works bv an opine Personal friendship, ad- 
care’ sapertinne ve availed during years 
to save the lives of thousands of {nants end enabled chou 


ore Desti- 


sands of mothers to lead a pel reupetting “etal ee 
With many we remain in rdatitos for years. 
Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or 
those requiring emery op care. 
PRESIDENT, D. SHEFFIELD. , 
SECRETARY, Miss iP REEMAN 
Mars. catty oa GREENE se Addle 
Greene), 382 nwealth Avenue, Boston, 
nt, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 27 279 Tremont Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


Churches. 


BELLINGHAM, WAsH.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Fred Alban Weil: The tenth 
anniversary of the founding of the Unitarian 
Society in Bellingham was celebrated with 
a special service on Sunday morning, May 
9. Rev. William G. Eliot, Jr., who organ- 
ized the Bellingham church, came from 
Portland to give the sermon, Mr. Weil 
preaching in the Portland church in ex- 
change, and also speaking at the chapel ser- 
vice of Reed College. Following the organ- 
ization of the Bellingham church by Mr. 
Eliot on May 12, 1905, services were held at 
Bellingham on alternate Sundays with 
Everett, by Rev. O. J. Nelson, for a year or 
so. Rev. G. W. Fuller and Rev. E. G. 
Brown next preached a short time, and then 
came an interim of several months. At a 
meeting in the fall of 1907, at which nine 
people were present, it was voted to con- 
tinue services. Of these nine people, two 
were Normal School students. Rev. Fred 
Alban Weil preached his first sermon on 
Sept. 15, 1907, and assumed the regular 
pastorate a month later. From that time 
weekly services have continued. The lot 
for the chapel was purchased in 1908, and 
the cornerstone of the chapel laid with ap- 
propriate ceremonies in February, 1909. 
The chapel was started the first week of 
March, the first service in it held on May 2, 
and the building dedicated on Nov. 14, 
1909. The scope of the church work now 
includes three distinct departments—the 
usual parish work, Normal School or college- 
town work, and the extension work in What- 
com, Skagit, and San Juan counties. At the 
tenth anniversary special reference was 
made to the assistance received from the 
East in financial matters’ and appreciation 
expressed. As a mark of progress, at the 
tenth anniversary copies of the New Hymn 
and Tune Book with Services were used. 
For the previous ten years Jubilate Deo has 
been the hymn-book, and the responsive 
services were compiled by the minister in 
lieu of regular printed services. The deficit 
at the tenth anniversary amounted to $400. 
Local street assessments prevented a greater 
reduction. The community remains strongly 
orthodox, but the lives of the people attend- 
ing the Unitarian church preach their own 
sermons, until by some it is now asserted 
that these people are ‘‘better than their re- 
ligion.”” The Billy Sunday theology is not 
the exception hereabout, but the rule. It 
is realized, however, that the Unitarian 
chapel has, and is doing, a leavening work. 
The church was privileged recently to en- 
tertain Mr. Charles A. Murdock of San 
Francisco, informally, upon his trip along 
the Coast as Field Secretary. 


BurraLo, N.Y.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Richard Wilson Boynton: This church 
has just received the splendid gift of $25,000 
from Mr. Charles Clifton, treasurer of the 
Pierce Arrow Motor Co. Mr. Clifton makes 
this gift in memory of his mother, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Clifton, a most devoted member 
of the church, who died last winter at an 
advanced age; of his grandfather, Philip 
Dorsheimer, a leading citizen of Buffalo 
in early days; of his wife’s grandfather, 
Nathan K. Hall, a law partner of President 
Millard Fillmore, also a member of this 
congregation, and Postmaster-General during 
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Fillmore’s administration; further, in recog- 
nition of the influence upon Mr. Clifton 
in youth of Dr. Hosmer, and the notable 
group of men and women who made up the 
congregation then. The gift was made 
conditional on the church agreeing always 
to furnish free pews and sittings for such as 
desired them, although the present somewhat 
modified system of renting pews remains in 
force. This action of Mr. Clifton is the 
more significant because since his marriage 
he has been an attendant at Trinity Church, 
and has given large sums for the beautifying 
of Trinity Chapel. Since the gift was re- 
ceived, the entire indebtedness of the church 
has been paid off, leaving $2,500 in the 
treasury. Announcement to this effect was 
made by the chairman of the board of trus- 
tees, Mr. Henry Ware Sprague, after the 
sermon on Sunday, May 23, and received 
with deep gratitude and great enthusiasm 
by the congregation. The church now owns 
its beautiful building, one of the finest in 
our denomination, valued at not less than 
$175,000, free of all encumbrance, and ex- 
pects to go forward with more zeal and 
strength than ever in the furtherance of all 
good causes in this community. 


LINCOLN, Mass.—Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, James De Normandie, D.D.: 
Summer services will be held as usual in 
the Unitarian Congregational Church every 
Sunday afternoon at 3.30. Dr. De Nor- 
mandie will preach during June. Announce- 
ments will be made for the following months. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


May t. Society in Hopedale, Mass.............. $50.00 
1. Sunday School, Yarmouth, Me........... 3-50 
7. Society in Brockton, Mass............... 2.00 


8. Society in Davenport, LOWE ae entia te si00> «0.8 
. First Unitarian Sunday School, Newton, 


Bey le ee ee eee 100.00 
11. Society in Sicckton, Cal:. 10.00 
12. Society in Ashby, Mass. . 2.00 
12. Unity Church, Chicago, Til. 25.00 
13. Society in Fi itchburg, Maney wig oi8d: ia 40.00 
14. First Parish in Dedham, Mass........... 27.00 
14. Society in Denver, Col..............-..% 22.96 
17. Society in Lincoln, Neb...............-- 20.25 
17. Society in White Plains, N.Y............ 5.00 
18. Sunday School, Evanston, Ill............ 2.00 
18. Society i in Saco, DO OO is ce sharin Me 1.00 
18. Society in Franklin, bo © org Mas arene ea 69.00 
tg. North Church, Salem, Reds. 232 See 5.00 
19. Unity Church, Worcester, Mass., Branch 

Women's Alliance «8.00. ....0..5-5- 50.00 
19. Barnard Memorial, Boston, Mass.......- 10.00 
21. Society in South Natick, Mass.... . Hachstt 18.00 
22. Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, Boston, Mass... ..... 1,000.00 
a4. Associate Members............-...-005 12.00 
25. Society in Sanford, Me...............-- 10.00 

ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 

May 6. Sunday School, Portsmouth, N.H........ 15.00 

24, Sunday School, Baltimore, Mid: oe i feasts 10.00 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

May 11. Sunday School, Toronto, Can............ 5.00 
13. Hawes Sunday School, South Boston, Mass. 10.00 
17. Sunday School, Wellesley ae Mass. . 10.00 
22. Sunday School, Philadelphia, P 10.00 
24. Secon Church, Boston, Aen 50.00 

KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B. W. I., CHURCH 
BUILDING. 
May 5. The Misses Wilson, Salem, Mass. 5.00 


5. Mrs. Francis H. Lee, Salem, Mass. ..... 25.00 


“THE CHEST White Mountain 


THE WINNIPEG, MAN., CHURCH BUILDING. 
May 28. First Parish, Cambridge, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance 

* 


' $1,689.71 
HeEnrY M. Wiiitams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Some Alaska Indians. 


Scattered along the Yukon and Tanana 
Rivers in Alaska there are upwards of five 
thousand Indians. From Eagle down to 
Nulato there is practically no difference in 
their customs and habits; the condition of 
the people and their village as found at one 
place is typical of nearly all the rest. All 
these natives are, and have been, self-sup- 
porting. In the winter they go back into the 
hills for game. They eat the meat and sell 
the furs, and some of them realize a goodly 
sum from their winter’s work. In the sum- 
mer the Indians scatter along the river in 
small camps, to catch the fish (mostly of the 
salmon variety) thatrunuptherivers. Their 
catches are cured by a smoke-and-air process 
and then packed in bales. The king salmon 
forms an important part of their food supply, 
while the dog salmon is kept for their own 
animals or sold to the whites. All winter 
travel is by dog team, and dried fish is the 
principal canine diet. Where an Indian 
makes a good catch of fish and has more than 
is needed for his own dogs, he can find ready 
market for his surplus stock at an average 
price of twenty or twenty-five cents a pound. 

Between hunting and fishing, these Indians 
can make a comfortable living, and it would 
be unwise to take any steps that would de- 
stroy their self-reliance. It is‘of the utmost 
importance, however, to see that they are 
protected in their fishing and hunting rights 
and given at least ‘‘an even break.”—WM. K. 
Sniffen, in the Southern Workman. 


Bere and There. 


According to the Bishop of Birmingham, 
many of the English theological colleges 
which are ordinarily full of young men 
about to take orders are practically empty 
because the students have gone to the colors. 


A distinguished leader of one of the theis- 
tic Somajes of India has recently said, ‘‘ The 
ideas that lie at the heart of the gospel of 
Christ are slowly but surely permeating every 
part of Hindu society and modifying every 
phase of Hindu thought.” 


Dr. Edward Reynolds, a cancer expert 
recently said that seventy-five thousand 
people in the United States died of this dis- 
ease in 1913, and that sixty thousand of 
these by proper care and treatment could 
have been saved. He calls it ‘‘the worst 
remaining disease,”’ since it has the largest 
mortality among those who have reached 
adult age. 


THE CHILL IN: IT.” 


All foods keep Cold, ae tan Sweet and Fresh in “STONE 


WHITE” ‘Refrigerators. 


They are walled with the coldest, 


most Sanitary and Indestructible lining known—SOLID 
apt White as Snow. Write for our catalog. 
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Pleasantrics. 


““My youngest son,”’ said Mrs. Twickem- 
bury, “played mossback on his college team 
this fall.” 


Johnny (who has been reading): “Father, 
can anybody get rich ‘beyond the dreams of 
avarice’?” ’ His father: ‘‘I think not, Johnny. 
Avarice was a pretty good dreamer.” 


““Sometimes,” confided Mrs. Longwed to 
her intimate friend, “I think my husband 
is the patientest, gentlest, best-natured soul 
that ever lived, and sometimes I think it’s 
mere laziness.” 


Little Boy:. ‘‘Don’t Quakers ever fight?” 
Mother: ‘No, my dear.” Little Boy 
(after reflection): ‘‘I should think it would 
be awful hard for a real big Quaker to be a 
Quaker.’’—Good News. 


Miss Angelina (to Capt. Brown, who has 
been cruising in Alaskan waters): “‘I sup- 
pose, Captain, that in those northern lati- 
tudes during a part of the year the sun 
doesn’t set till quite a while after dark.” 


“Have ye iver noticed how a crab does be 
walkin’ backwards most av th’ time? Well, 
accordin’ to th’ laws of nature, ’twill only 
be a matther av time till they’ll be gettin’ 


heads on th’ other ind to be seein’ where, 


they’re goin’. ’Tis that makes ivvolution. ... 
Nature is a wonderful thing whin ye come to 
study it.”—From Charles D. Stewart's “ The 
Fugitive Blacksmith.” 


Daniel Webster, when he was Secretary 
of State, was one day reading at a Cabinet 
meeting a draft of a message he had written 
for the President to transmit to Congress. 
As he went on, he was constantly interrupted 
by one of the members with suggestions, until, 
losing patience, he turned to him and said, 
“Sir, you might as well expect seven hens to 
lay one egg as seven men to construct one 
message.” 


Little Mary’s big sister was engaged to 
Mr. Brown, who was away on an outing trip 
with Mary’s brother. Her father was 
writing to them, and asked the little girl if 
she had a message to send. ‘What shall I 
say, papa?’’ asked she. “‘Why,” said the 
father, “‘I believe it is the fashion to send 
your love.” ‘Well,’ said the little miss, 
with a sigh, ‘““you may send my fashionable 
love to Mr. Brown, and my real love to 
brother Tom.’’—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Congressman Hull of Iowa once sent free 
seeds to a constituent in a franked envelope, 
on the corner of which were the usual words, 
“Penalty for private use, $300.” A few 
days later he received a letter which read: 
““T don’t know what to do about those gar- 
den seeds you sent me. I notice it is $300 
fine for private use. I want to plant them 
in my private garden. Won’t you see if 
you can’t fix it so I can use them privately? 
I am a law-abiding citizen, and do not want 
to commit any crime.” 


The story is told of a man whose wife had 
arranged an. “‘authors’ evening,’ and_per- 
suaded her husband to help her receive the 
fifty guests. ‘The first author was dull, but 
the second was duller. The rooms were 
warm, and, on pretence of letting in some 
cool air, the unfortunate host escaped to 
the hall, where he found the footman com- 
fortably asleep on the carved oak settle. 
“Wake up,” he said, sternly, in the man’s 
ear, ““wake up, I say! You must have been 
listening at the keyhole!”—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. % 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, establishes 
and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in building 
a re publishes books, tracts, and devotional 
works. 

Address correspondence to the Secrelary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. +?" 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. : 
_ Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
— churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
= Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

orr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferénces, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montelair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 


of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 

and better work for the kingdom of God. 

ig! William Howard Taft, LL.D., New Haven, 
cnn, 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Charles 
A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Iil.; W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Committee on Fellowship—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Charles T. Billings, Lowell, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
= ry into closer acquaintance, co-operation, cad 
wship. 


Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn; 
es H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 
LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Milton F. H , Montreal, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. 


. 


Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 

Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action t all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the —— of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” 

President, 
amas Vimiga toate. Rev, Soha’ Hayicethd 

onor ice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes e 

Rev. Jenkin Lloyd ney Rev. William M. Dedndage, Mr. 
Mr. Charles Zueblin. 


. Alson H. Robinson, Newton Centre, 


Apply to F. C. So 
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m SYSTEM 


Of Underground Refuse Disposal 
Keeps your garbage out of sight 
in the ground, away from the cat, 
.dog, and typhoid fly. 
, dee with foot. Hands never 
tou f 


Se 
Tie STEPHENSON Underground Garbage 
wor ister “5 and Refuse Receivers: 
f Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oi 
ar achiar nies waste in house or ings eagoily 
; ; Our Underground Earth 
4 Closet means freedom from 
polluted water. 
y Look for our Trade Marks 
Inuse12 yrs. It paystolookusup. 
Sold dined. Send for catalogue. 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents |272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Educational, 


THE WESTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Its unique home advantages, its Christian ideals, its train- 
ing in homemaking, its wholesome outdoor life, are fully 
described in the catalog. 

Mrs. ELISABETH MarHEews-RicHarpson, A.B., Principal 
Weston, Mass | 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 


Unusual opportunities for boys of exceptional character 
and ability. 135th year opens Sept. 15th, 1915. The 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Lewis Perry, Principal, Exeter, 
New Hampshire. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl's personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. . 
West Newton, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD College 
New playgroundon the Charles River. Junior Department 
GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., PRINCIPALS. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL-LI FE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 

ANDOVER, N.H. 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY mn 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 


Parish Assistants, Sunday-school Directors, Headworkers ae ee 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men hey 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, ica xe 
Liberal scholarship pete: including Two mer 

Sessions at The University of Chicsse. qrevelligg 

fellowship yielding $810. eligious ucation 

Social Service Institutes during the Summer 


Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. Me se 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, — 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. = 


